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FOR A FINER FABRIC 


RELY ON 


BUTTERWORTH QUALITY HANDWEAVING YARNS 


Because Butterworth is your guarantee of fine fabrics— 





Noted handweaving studios throughout the country rely on Butterworth 
yarn, no matter what the job. Just feel the softness of Butterworth yarn, 
see its sheen and lustre—and you’ll know why. 


These are just a few of the family of BUTTERWORTII handweaving yarns— 
manufactured in our own plant to assure the highest of standards. 


WRITE TODAY FOR SAMPLE CARDS — Just 25¢ per set 


CHARLES Y. BUTTERWORTI 


2222 East Susquehanna Avenue, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
Over 70 Years in Yarns 





Choose from more than 260 glorious shades and colors. Your choice of 
many different weights—all available on convenient half pound tubes. 


COTTON & COTTON NOVELTIES LINEN 
Cotton Fast Dye Reverse Tow Linen Butterworth Brand 


Cotton Mercerized Perle (Available in 2 ply 10 and 2 ply 5, in a 
Novelties — Ratine, 


Knot, Lace, choice of 42 different shades and colors 


Chenille plus white and natural.) 

RAYON & RAYON NOVELTIES EDERLIN PURE LINEN YARN 

Spun Rayon — Sunfast (15 different sizes in white and natural, 
Novelties—Flake, Ratine, Twist, plus 22 exciting colors in 7/1, 12/1. 20/1. 
Chainette 20/2, 12/2, and 40/2.) 





TEN YEARS OF CATERING 
1948 EXCLUSIVELY TO THE HANDWEAVER 1958 


EUREKA 


We offer first quality 
overrun production from Americas finest mills at substantial- 
ly below manufacturers prices. Warp & Weft Yarns in Mer- 
cerized Cotton, Linen, Silk, Nylon, Orlon, Wool, Metallic, 
Boucle & Specialty yarns. Suntest colors, washfast colors & 
natural on original Mill Cones, Tubes & Skeins. 


Samples sent free on request 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


Celebrating our tenth anniversary 


10 Lbs. of beautiful assorted Warp & Weft Yarns 
from our regular stock for $7.00 
Postage extra 


(We are selling these yarns individually for two to three times this 
price. This offer is made with an unconditional Money Back Guarantee.) 


EUREKA YARN CO.. INC. 


109 West 24th Street New York I1, New York 
CHelsea 2-3444 











Four Harness 36” Purrington Jack Loom 


NEW SPRING JACK ACTION ASSURES 


e Light and untiring treadling 
e Bronson and lace weaves with perfect shed 
e No castle ropes to stretch or adjust 


Manufacturers of: 
LANE LOOMS PURRINGTON FOLDING LOOM 
Rollo Purrington 


39 Main Street Haydenville, Massachusetts 


Openings For Additional Field Representatives Available 






















Golden Rule Products 


DIVISION OF 


Hughes Fawcett. Ine. 


P. O. BOX 276, DUNELLEN, N. J. HIGHWAY 22 BETWEEN DUNELLEN & BOUND BROOK, N. J. 
Office and showroom open Monday thru Friday 9-4 Except Holidays 


ANYONE 








* “WEAVING for BEGINNERS” 75¢ + .08 
stage 

* CHANDW EAVER’S 

UAL” $3 + .08 postage 


INSTRUCTION MAN.- 


* “WEAVING AT THE LITTLE 
HOUSE” $1 + .08 postage 
A weaving manual designed primarily for the 
beginner. 

* “HOME WEAVING” $6.75 + .16 postage. 
Ideal for beginner & advanced; contains over 
200 patterns 

* “HANDWEAVER’S PATTERN BOOK” $7.50 
+ .12 postage 
Four Harness patterns & their variations 


LOOM- 





who can read 


CAN WEAVE 
“Special” Books on Weaving 


* “HANDWEAVER’S SOURCE 
BOOK” $8.00 + .16 postage 
224 patterns readily adaptable to 
use in modern textiles. 


* “HANDWEAVING FOR PLEA. 
SURE & PROFIT” $4.95 + .12 
postage. A complete introduction 
to every aspect of two harness 
weaving. 

* “NEW KEY TO WEAVING” $12 
+ .16 postage. Tells you what 
to do and why its done so you 
can develop your own designs 
and elaborate on those presented. 

* “JOY OF HANDWEAVING” $6 
+ .12 postage. Complete list of 
terms, processes, borders, de- 
signs, materials and equipment 
guide. 

* “BY-WAYS IN HAND-WEAV- 
ING” $8.50 + .12 postage. In- 
structions for an amazing variety 
of different weaves. 

* “WEAVING PATTERNS” $6.95 
+ .12 postage. 180 exciting weav- 
ing patterns, including tie-up and 
treadling drafts. 

* “THE SHUTTLECRAFT BOOK 
of AMERICAN HAND-WEAV- 
ING” $7.50 + .12 postage. A re- 
vised edition on American weav- 
ing complete with illustrations & 
native American weaves. 


* “DESIGNER’S DRAWLOOM” 
$5.95 + .12 postage. A manual 
for the multiple harness weaver 
with complete instructions for 
making your own drawloom. 

* “THE HANDLOOM WEAVES” 
$3 + .05 postage. Contains all 
basic handloom techniques plus 
standard weaves. 

* “HOW TO WEAVE LINENS” 
$5.50 + .12 postage 

* “KENTUCKY COVERLETS” .75 
+ .08 postage 

* “RUG WEAVING FOR EVERY- 
ONE” $6.50 + .12 postage. The 
only weaving book devoted ex- 
clusively to Rug Weaving. 

*% “WEAVING IS FUN” $2.00 + 
08 postage. Steps in two harness 
weaving. 

* “FOOT POWER LOOM WEAV- 
ING” $7.50 + .16 postage. 

*% “RUG-MAKING CRAFT” $2.00 
+ .08 postage. An introduction 
to the tools and procedures. 

* “HANDMADE RUGS” $1.75 + 
08 postage 

* “7 PROJECTS IN ROSEPATH” 
si. 50 + .05 postage 

% “MANUAL OF SWEDISH HAND- 
WEAVING” $5.95 + .12 postage 

* “HANDWEAVER & CRAFTS- 
MAN” Sub. $4 year, Single copy 
$1.25 


WE CARRY A COMPLETE SUPPLY OF ACCESSORIES 











@ Linen Yarns e Worsted Yarns 
© Woodpecker 

e Textbooks 
© Reeds © Heddles 


@ Warps e Cords 


@ Wools (Scotch Tweed) 


© Tweed 


e Cotton Carpet Warp and Roving 


e Shuttles 


® Bobbins 


@ Lease Sticks 




















The Last Word in 
Handweaving Yarns 


by 


TROY YARN 
& TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


“Troy 


meet the demands of discriminating weavers, 
guilds, schools and shops with its collection of the 
most unusual in yarns. 


Write for free samples 
TROY YARN & TEXTILE CO. 


603 Mineral Spring Avenue 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 
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IMPORTED 


LINEN YARNS 


METLON-MYLAR IN COLORS 
FOR 


HANDLOOM 
WEAVING 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT INC. 


DEPT. A 


129 SOUTH ST. BOSTON 11, MASS. 
Send 35¢ for yarn samples 





FOR 

THE 
PERFECT 
LOOM .... 





THE 


Jack-Type four harness loom. 
Only 44" high. Light in opera- 
tion. Gives perfect shed. New 
easier threading action. 


Standard and Folding counter- 
balanced looms, table looms, 12 
is and 16 harness looms also avail- 
able. Write for further informa- 
tion. 


ANSWER 


LECLERC 





warping mill. 


Horizontal 
Transfers warp directly on 


loom. Very fast action. 
Write for details. 

We help with easy shipping 
instructions anywhere. 


Send for free literature 
and agents list. 











LISLETVILLE 6, P. Q. CANADA 
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STYLE 


The newest and latest styles 
in yarns for the handweaver. 
Weaving Yarns with “The Precious Look’’ 





Unsupported Metallics in Various Sizes 
Invisible Nylon Supported Metallics 
Silk Supported Metallics 

Rayon Sesported Metallics 

Fortisan Supported Metallics 

(In 15 Glowing Colors) 


. | 
2 Ply Laminette — 3 Ply Laminette | 
Metallic Giumpes Ranging From 700 to 5400 Yds. per pound. 
* 
Nubby Boucles Metallic Boucles Rayon Warp 
Drapery and Upholstery Yarns, ete. 


Boucles 


All our metallics are non-tarnishable and washable 
These yarns represent our standard supply and are available at al) times. 


Distributors of 
, non-tarnishing metallics and yarns 

L made by Standard Yarn Mills, 
ame Glendale, Long Island, New York 


Send 25¢ for Sample Cards & Price List 





HOME YARNS CO. 
62-05 30th Avenue, Dept. H, Woodside 77, New York 
Handweaver & Craftsman 
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Cover. Our cover design symbolizing 
linen shows the dressed distaff ready 
for the spinning of the flax. The 
photograph, from the Farmers’ Mu- 
seum at Cooperstown, New York, 
was taken under the direction of Miss 
Virginia Parslow the Museum’s weav- 
ing, spinning and dyeing expert. 
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COMPLETE 
ASSORTMENT 


OF 
YARNS 
For 
Home Weaving 
and 


Commercial 


Weaving 





SILK @ RAYON 
WOOL e LINEN 
COTTON 
NOVELTY YARNS 


Hundreds of kinds and 


colors to choose from 


20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 Beautiful Fast 
Colors on 4 oz. tubes. 
a 


3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, Mercerized 
Perle Cotton. 
. 


8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp—22 colors 
on ¥2 lb. tubes. 


2/20 Weaving Worsted—36 Beautiful 
Colors on 2 oz. tubes. 


Orders & inquiries 
promptly handled 


Write today for set of free samples 


CONTESSA 
YARNS 


Dept. C 
Ridgefield, Connecticut 


“Serving handweavers for over 10 years” 
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Side 
View 
Warp 
Roll 
Assembly 
(detached) 


e FRAME, Sturdy steel and hardwood construction. 


Demountable warp roll assembly. 


NEW FRENTZEL LOOM 


aa 











ee 


e BEATER, Special straight line and parallel motion. 


Mounted on rubber and nylon rollers. 40” weaving width, 


overall width 46”. 


e BREAST BEAM, Smooth, heavy, hardwood construction. 
HEDDLE FRAMES AND HANGERS, Hanger special ball 
bearing system. Fiexible steel cables. 

e TREADLE SYSTEM, Lower heddle frame section fitted | 


with special slots for attachment to any of six treadles. 


Multiple tie-up. 


e CLOTH ROLL, “Take-Up” can be done from weaving 


position. 


For Descriptive Literature, write today! 
FRENTZEL PRODUCTS 
Milwaukee 12, Wis. | 


125 W. Melvina St. 


Do you Have All the Issues of 
Handweaver & CraftsmanP 


| Any four back issues only $4.50 
(Winter 1957 out of print) 


Ey oittual Idee te Order NG 


while the rest are still available 


Special offer also still in effect 
Back issues, 1950—1955, only $18.00 


Subscription rates: 
I yr. $4, 2 yrs. $7.50, 3 yrs. $10, 5 yrs. $15 


Canadian rates: 50c a yr. extra; Pan American and 
Foreign $1.00 a yr. extra. 


nen 


246 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, OR9-2748 





Guild 
Traveling Exhibitions 


The following weavers’ guilds eith- 
er have traveling exhibitions available 
or in preparation for fall, according 
to information received in this office 
or published in guild bulletins: 
Handweavers’ Guild of Connecticut. 

Miss Esther Tuttle, 12 Christie Hill 

Road, Darien, Conn. 

Pinellas Weavers Guild. Mrs. L. F. 
Needham, Box 901, Safety Harbor, 
Fla. 

Chicago Weavers Guild. Mrs. Hilmer 
Sass, 9000 S. Wolf Road, Hins- 
dale, Ill. 

Spinners & Weavers of Champaign- 
Urbana, Ill. Mrs. T. N. Ewing, 
1206 W. Daniel St., Champaign, 
Ill. 

The Topeka Handweavers. Miss 
Helen M. McGhee, 1606 Boswell, 
Topeka, Kans. 

Wichita Handweavers Guild. Mrs. 
Floyd T. Amsden, 158 N. Quentin, 
Wichita 8, Kans. 

Missoula Weavers’ Guild. Mrs. Nels 
Pearson, 611 Avenue C., Billings, 
Mont. 


Omaha Weaver's Guild. Mrs. Roger 
A. Jenkins, 4853 Cuming St., 
Omaha 32, Neb. 

Albuquerque Handweavers Guild. 
Mrs. Harry Clark, 119-40 St., 
N. W., Albuquerque, N. M. 

The Kent Weavers Guild. Mrs. 
Wade S. Galvin, 2424 N. Haven 
Blvd., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 

Kitsap Country Weaver's Guild. 
Mrs. W. T. Williams, Rte 4, Box 
237, Port Orchard, Wash. 

Seattle Weavers’ Guild. Exhibit 
Chairman, Seattle Weavers’ Guild, 
Seattle Art Museum, Volunteer 
Park, Seattle 2, Wash. 

Wisconsin Federation of Hand- 
weavers. Mrs. Allen F. Horn, 4242 
N. 18 St., Milwaukee 9. 





New York City now has a unified 
craft organization, through the merg- 
er of the New York Society of Cer- 
amic Arts and the New York Society 
of Craftsmen. The president of the 
new organization, selected from out- 
side the membership, is Just Lunning, 
general manager of Georg Jensen, 
Inc., and also of Frederick Lunning, 
Inc., importers and national distrib- 


utors of silver, china, glass and other 
distinctive home furnishings. 





The Story of Vat Dyes, a new 16- 
page educational booklet about vat 
dyes, their development, use in the 
textile industry today and significance 
to the consumer, has been issued by 
The Vat Dye Institute, non-profit or- 
ganization of dye manufacturers. 

The factual booklet is prepared in 
easy to understand, non-technical 
language for students, teachers, home 
economists, retail store personnel and 
other interested trade and consumer 
groups. It explains what vat dyes are, 
why they are the fastest and highest 
quality colors known, how and where 
they are applied, and the chief bene- 
fits of vat colors to the consumer, 
manufacturer and retailer of apparel 
and decorative home furnishings fab- 
rics. 

Offered as a public service as part 
of its continuing educational cam- 
paign on the subject of vat dyes, the 
booklet is available upon request of 
the Vat Dye Institute, Inc., Empire 
State Building, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1. 
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MARY ALICE SMITH, Editor 


Variety is the key word for fabrics as of midsummer 
1958. Transparent casements, elaborate damasks, sleek 
satins, tweed-like upholstery fabrics, pattern and plain 
weaves, silks in riotous colors or neutral tones, designs 
influenced by everything from modern Japanese to 
elegant Renaissance, power loomed fabrics claiming the 
“handwoven look,” new synthetic fibers and the natural 
fibers still holding their own, more emphasis on rugs, 
especially the deep-piled, luxurious type, fabrics steal- 
ing the show in all kinds of exhibitions. 


Q 

Weaving conferences and exhibitions came so thick 
and fast in the first six months of this year that re- 
ports on several must be delayed until the Fall issue. 
While we have had nothing official from the first South- 
ern California Conference, sponsored by the Southern 
California Guild, New York and Middle Western 
visitors told us that they found it most stimulating. Some 
500 weavers are said to have attended and unexpected 
crowds of the public packed the huge Long Beach audi- 
torium to look at exhibits. Northern California weavers 
built their conference around the theme, phases of de- 
velopment of the weaver-designer. Almost 600 weavers 


attended. 
Q 


The editor of this magazine was fortunate enough to 
attend the fifth annual Handweavers Conference at the 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, sponsored by the de- 
partment of design, university extension and the School 
of Fine Arts. Else Regensteiner, who teaches weaving 
at the School of the Art Institute of Chicago, delighted 
everyone with her well-documented talk on color and 
design in handwoven fabrics. It is easy to see why she 
is in demand for return engagements to weavers’ groups. 
An article on her work will appear in the Fall issue of 


this magazine. 
Q 


Multiple-harness weaving is growing in favor in the 
Middle West. The Kansas workshop on 8-harness weav- 
ing, under Mrs. Lawson Wood and Mrs. Frank Allsop 
of Tulsa, Oklahoma, was crowded as was Mrs. Clara 
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McNulty’s demonstration of inkle weaving. The problem 
clinic for beginning weavers under Mrs. Carl Wortman 
was also extremely popular. Evelyn DeGraw, associate 
professor of design, was director of the conference 


_ 
@ 


Handweaving in the Decorative Arts and Ceramic 
exhibition, the annual sponsored by the Wichita, Kansas, 
Art Association, was of unusual interest this year and 
the show as a whole was considered the best in its his- 
tory. Unfortunately time did not permit us to see it. We 
did, however, see Contemporary Handweaving II, fabrics 
from the second exhibition sponsored by the Lincoln, 
Nebraska, Guild and the Nebraska University Galleries, 
at the Mulvane Museum in Topeka and hoped that it 
woukd be seen by many Kansas weavers because it 
presented interesting fabrics in sound techniques. The 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, Guild sponsored its first exhibition 
at the Philbrook Art Center in May, open to eight 
Middlewestern and Southwestern states. We were muck 
impressed with the quality of weaving we saw, especialiy 
with the large number of handsome apparel fabrics, made 
up into well-styled garments. 


May we ask all publicity chairmen to send in an- 
nouncements of events as early as possible. Deadline for 
editorial copy for the Fall issue is September 1, for the 
calendar pages, September 15. When copy comes in at 
the last minute, often long past the date of the events, 
printing requirements often make it necessary to delay 
publication until the next issue, or omit certain things 


entirely. 


Weavers in search of ideas, or interested in color com- 
binations, might well spend some time at the new New 
York Aquarium on Coney Island. The tropical fish pre- 
sent an unrivaled spectacle—brilliant colors, pastel 
shades, metallics, daring combinations, and smart black 
and white numbers. Nature in one of her most exciting 
aspects. 








Many handweavers may not be able 
to plan and carry out a project that 
expresses their own ideas because they 
may not understand the structure of 
weaves. They are, therefore, depend- 
ent on patterns and designs that have 
been planned and worked out by 
others and the satisfaction that comes 
from expressing their own ideas is 
lost. 

Recently I had the opportunity to 
test this idea and the group with which 
I worked found it helpful in enabling 
them to weave what they wanted. This 
article is a result of that experience. 

The problem set was to weave a sim- 
ple pattern in the summer-and-winter 
weave. The first step is to understand 
the structure of the weave. The char- 
acteristic of the summer-and-winter 
weave is a pattern produced by weft 
floats on a background of warp floats. 
The weft floats pass over three warp 
threads and under one, and the warp 
floats pass over three weft threads and 
under one. The cloth is reversible. 
What are weft floats on one side will 
be warp floats on the other side. There 
are many ways to weave summer-and- 
winter, each way producing a texture 
different from the others. 

Any weave repeats on a certain 
number of warp ends and weft picks. 
The order in which the warp ends are 
threaded on the harnesses, together 
with the way in which these warp 
threads are interlaced with the weft 
threads, will determine the character- 
istic structure of the weave. In sum- 
mer-and-winter the weft floats pass 
over three warp threads and under 
one; therefore the unit repeat of 
summer-and-winter must consist of 
four warp threads—three plus one. 
These warp ends are entered into the 
harnesses in such a way that it is pos- 
sible to produce 3-thread floats. Since 
summer-and-winter is woven with a 
tabby foundation, the order of the 
threads must be such that it is possible 
to weave a plain weave, or tabby, as 
well. 

Another characteristic of the sum- 
mer-and-winter weave is the stagger- 
ing or overlapping of the 3-thread 
floats. This makes it necessary to have 
two of the four threads (used one at 
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Workshop at Home 


Weaving Summer -and- Winter 
By RUTH ARNOLD 


a time) available to bind the three- 
thread float. 

Figure 1 shows the usual threading 
for summer-and-winter. Reading the 
threading draft from right to left, we 
see that the unit repeat of summer- 
and-winter is threaded with the first 
thread on harness one, the second 
thread on another harness (a pattern 
harness), the third thread on harness 
two, and the fourth thread on the same 
harness as the second. It will also be 
seen that the unit repeat of summer- 
and-winter requires but three harness- 
es. Thus, on a 4-harness loom it is pos- 
sible to have two kinds of repeat with 
essentially the same structure. The 
first uses harness three as the pattern 


THREADING 
IT I 


AX 
Fa Scheceain al ~~ 








From a study of the threading draft 
in Figure | it will be seen that every 
other thread is either on harness one 
or two, and that the intervening 
threads are on either of the pattern 
harnesses, harnesses three and four. 
Therefore the two tabby sheds will be 
1-2 and 3-4. To the right of the thread- 
ing draft in Figure | is a draft for the 
sheds used in weaving 2-block sum- 
mer-and-winter. The two tabby sheds 
are labeled A and B and the pattern 
numbered 1 through 8. The 
crosses in the shed draft indicate the 
harnesses that are down; that is, the 
warp ends threaded on these harnesses 
will be on the lower part of the shed. 
This draft represents sheds ; not a tie- 
up of treadles to harnesses. 


sheds 


In threading the loom to weave a 
pattern, each unit block is threaded as 
many times as is necessary to produce 
the required area in the design. 

The draft shown in Figure 2A is a 
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Figure 1. Threading draft with sheds for 4-harness summer-and-winter. 


harness and the second kind uses 
harness four as the pattern harness. 
In the threading draft shown in figure 
1 the first kind of unit repeat is 
labeled I and the second is labeled II. 
The first thread of each kind of repeat 
is on harness one and the third thread 
is on harness two. The second and 
fourth threads of each kind of repeat 
are on an additional harness: in the 
first kind on harness three and in the 
second kind on harness four. 

For convenience many handweavers 
call one repeat a unit block. Thus the 
unit repeat threaded 1-3-2-3 would 
be called block I and the repeat thread- 
ed 1-4-2-4 would be block IT. For each 
additional harness another kind of 
pattern block can be threaded. On a 
5-harness loom a 3-block pattern can 
be woven; on a 6-harness loom a 4- 
block pattern; and so on. Thus, the 
number of different blocks of sum- 
mer-and-winter that may be woven 
will be two less than the number of 
harnesses on the loom. 


short or profile draft for Monk’s Belt. 
Each square in the draft represents 
one unit block, or one repeat. Monk’s 
Belt is a 2-block pattern. Each square 
on the lower, first, line represents one 
repeat of block I and each square on 
the upper line represents one repeat 
of block II. This profile draft for 
Monk’s Belt is the same for all weaves. 
If the pattern is to be woven in the 
summer-and-winter weave, each 
square in the short draft represents 
four warp threads. The threading of 
each of the two unit blocks is shown 
above the profile draft at 2B. 

The draft in Figure 2A indicates 
that in the first five blocks of the pat- 
tern, blocks I and II are alternated a 
unit at a time. These are followed by 
four units of block I, then four units 
of block IT. 

Figure 2C shows a design drawn 
down under the profile draft for 
Monk’s Belt. To the right of the de- 
sign the order of the blocks used is 
indicated. In this design the blocks are 
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used in the same order as in the profile 
draft. Figure 2D shows another de- 








sign that can be woven on the same 
threading. Many other designs can be 
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drawn down under this profile draft. 

In weaving summer-and-winter 
each pattern pick is followed by a tab- 
by pick. The tabby holds the pattern 
pick in place and gives a firm cloth. 
Usually two wefts are used, a heavier 
pattern weft and a finer tabby weft. 
The size of the weft threads will de- 
pend upon the texture desired, the size 
of the warp yarn and the sett of the 
warp. The pattern pick passes over 
three warp threads of each repeat and 
under one, or under three warp threads 
and over one. The pattern pick is 
bound in place by the tabby which fol- 
lows it. 

On a 4-harness loom 2-block sum- 
mer-and-winter is ..oven on ten sheds. 
Figure 1 shows these ten sheds to the 
right of the threading draft. Reading 
from left to right, the first two sheds 
labeled A and B are the two tabbies. 
The first two pattern sheds, labeled 1 
and 2, are the sheds used to weave 
block I by itself in weft floats on a 
background of warp floats. Pattern 
sheds 3 and 4 are used to weave block 
II by itself. On pattern sheds 5 and 6 
blocks I and II are woven together 
producing a weft-faced fabric. On 
sheds 7 and 8 background alone can be 
woven, a warp-faced fabric. 

By passing the pattern weft through 
the eight pattern sheds (background 
is also considered pattern) in the ap- 
propriate order, designs consisting of 
weft-faced fabric surrounded by an 
area of warp-faced background are 
produced. By varying the combination 
of the pattern sheds used it is possible 
to weave summer-and-winter in ten 
different ways to produce ten differ- 
ent textures on the same warp and 
threading. 

Blocks I and II may be woven sepa- 
rately or together, either as weft-faced 
blocks or as warp-faced blocks. Figure 
2D is a design which shows blocks I 
and II woven together as weft-faced 
fabric for three repeats. This is fol- 
lowed by three repeats of background, 
then four repeats of block II, four re- 
peats of block I, one repeat of block I, 
and then the order reversed. The order 
of blocks used is indicated to the right 
of the design. The shaded section in- 
dicates that blocks I and II are woven 


Figure 2. A. Short or profile draft 
for Monk’s Belt. B. Threading of the 
two unit blocks. C. 
down under profile draft in A with or- 
der oT blow ks used indicated at right. 
D. Another design on same threading. 
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as warp-faced background. 

The ten different ways in which the 
sheds can be combined to give ten dif- 
ferent textures are given in tabular 
form below. In some cases the texture 
is completely different, while in others 
it varies only slightly. The method 
used will depend upon the texture and 
appearance desired. In each of the ten 
methods the first pattern pick should 
always follow tabby A. The sheds 
given in the chart represent the weft 
picks needed to weave one repeat. 


Method One. Block I: 1-3, Tabby 
B, 1-3, T. A; Block IT: 1-4, T. B, 1-4, 
T. A; Blocks I & II; 1-3-4, T. B, 
1-3-4, T. A; Background: 1, T. B, 1, 
T.A. 

Method Two. Block I: 2-3, T. B, 
2-3, T. A; Block II: 2-4, T. B, 2-4, 
T. A; Blocks I & II: 2-3-4, T. B, 
2-3-4, T. A; Background: 2, T. B, 2, 
T. A. 

Method Three. Block I: 1-3, T. B, 
2-3, T. A; Block II: 1-4, T. B, 2-4, 
T. A; Blocks I & II: 1-3-4, T. B, 
2-3-4, T. A; Background: 1, T. B, 2, 
EA 

Method Four. Block I: 1-3 or 2-3, 
T. B, 1-3 or 2-3, T. A, Block II: 1-4 
or 2-4, T. B, 1-4 or 2-4, T. A; Blocks 
I & II: 1-3-4 or 2-3-4, T. B, 1-3-4 or 
2-3-4, T. A; Background: 1 or 2, T. 
B, 1 or 2, T. A. 

Method Five. Block I: 1-3, T. B, 
T. A; Block II: 1-4, T. B, T. A, 
Blocks I & II: 1-3-4, T. B, T. A; 
Background: 1, T. B, T. A. 

Method Six. Block I: 2-3, T. B, T. 
A; Block II: 2-4, T. B, T. A; Blocks 
I & II: 2-3-4, T. B, T. A; Back- 
ground: 2, T. B, T. A. 

Method Seven. Block I: 1-3 or 2-3, 
T. B, T. A; Block IT: 1-4 or 2-4, T. B, 
T. A; Blocks I & II; 1-3-4 or 2-3-4, 
T. B, T. A: Background: 1 or 2, T. 
B, T. A. 

Method Eight. Block I: 1-3 color 
1, 1-4 color 2, T. B, T. A; Block IT: 
1-4 color 1, 1-3 color 2, T. B, T. A; 
Blocks I & II: 1-3-4 color 1, 1 color 2, 
T. B, T. A. Background: 1 color 1, 
1-3-4 color 2, T. B, T. A. 

Method Nine. Block I: 2-3 color 1, 
2-4 color 2, T. B, T. A; Block IT: 2-4 
color 1, 2-3 color 2, T. B, T. A; Blocks 
I & II: 2-3-4 color 1, 2 color 2, T. B, 
T. A; Background: 2 color 1, 2-3-4 
color 2, T. B, T. A. 

Method Ten. Block I: 1-3 or 2-3 
color 1, 1-4 or 2-4 color 2, T. B, T. A; 
Block II: 1-4 or 2-4 color 1, 1-3 or 
2-3 color 2, T. B, T. A; Blocks I & II: 
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1-3-4 or 2-3-4 color 1, 1 or 2 color 2, 
T. B, T. A; Background: 1 or 2 color 
1, 1-3-4 or 2-3-4 color 2, T. B, T. A. 

A study of the chart will show that 
in methods 1, 2, 3, 4, 8, 9, and 10 it 
requires four weft picks to weave one 
block, one repeat. In methods 5, 6 and 
7 three weft picks constitute one re- 
peat. The pattern and tabby wefts used 
should be of such size that the weft 
picks required to weave one block will 
make the block square; that is, that 
the weft picks of one block will occupy 
the same space as the four warp ends. 
If a pattern weft heavier than the warp 
is used, then the tabby weft must be 
correspondingly finer than the warp. 
In methods 5, 6, and 7 the pattern 
weft must be much heavier because 
there is only one pattern pick per 
block. It will also be noted that the 
first tabby is always tabby B. 

In methods 1, 5, and 8 the warp 
thread that binds the pattern weft 
floats in place is the third thread of the 
repeat and is on harness two. This 
thread will be on the upper part of 
the shed. In methods 2, 6, and 9 the 
binder is on harness one. In method 
3 the binder alternates within the 
block ; the first pattern pick is bound 
by the warp thread on harness two and 
the second pattern pick is bound by 
the thread on harness one. In methods 
4, 7, and 10 the binder will alternate 
with each repeat woven; that is, if 
harness one is. down when weaving 
the first repeat (sheds 1-3, 1-4, or 
1-3-4) then harness two will be down 
on the next repeat (sheds 2-3, 2-4, 
or 2-3-4). In other words, the binder 
alternates with each block woven. It 
will be seen that this method differs 
from method 3 where the binder alter- 
nates within the same block. Fortu- 
nately this is easier to weave than to 
put into words. The weaver readily 
becomes accustomed to changing the 
shed to alternate the binder at the end 
of each repeat. To give an illustration : 
method 4 is being used to weave the 
design shown in figure 2C. If four re- 
peats of block I are to be woven in 
succession, the sheds used for the first 
repeat would be 1-3, tabby B, 1-3, tab- 
by A. The sheds for the second repeat 
would be 2-3, tabby B, 2-3, tabby A. 
The third repeat would be the same as 
the first, and the fourth repeat the 
same as the second. 

To give a second example using 
method 4: one repeat of block I is to 
be followed by a repeat of block IT. 
If the sheds used to weave block I are 





1-3, tabby B, 1-3, tabby A, then the 
sheds used to weave block II would 
be 2-4, tabby B, 2-4, tabby A. Methods 
7 and 10 follow the same principle. 
Using method 7 to weave these same 
two blocks, the sheds for block I 
would be 1-3, tabby B, tabby A. The 
next repeat on block II would be 2-4, 
tabby B, tabby A. 

Methods 8, 9, and 10 differ from 
the other seven in that the background 
also consists of weft floats. In the first 
seven methods the background of the 
design consists of warp floats. In 
methods 8, 9, and 10 a second pattern 
weft in another color is used to weave 
the background. Three shuttles are 
used, one for each pattern weft and 
one for the tabby. For the best results 
a very fine tabby should be used for 
methods 8, 9, and 10. 

In Figure 3 flat views of six of the 
ten methods are shown—methods 1, 
2, 3, 4, 7, and 9. Four repeats are 
shown in each of the flat views, one 
of block I, one of block II, one of 
blocks I and II together, and one of 
background. The warp threads are 
connected to the threading drafts 
above the flat views by broken lines. 
The sheds used for each pick are at 
the right of the flat views under the 
shed drafts. The pattern weft is shown 
as a heavier shaded yarn and the tab- 
by as solid black. Reading down in 
each of the six flat views, we see that 
the first repeat shows block I as a 
weft-faced block and block II as a 
warp-faced block. The second repeat 
shows block II as weft-faced and block 
I as warp-faced. In the third repeat 
blocks I and II are woven together to 
produce a weft-faced fabric and the 
fourth repeat a warp-faced fabric. 

The designs shown under the pro- 
file draft in Figure 2A can be woven 
in any of the ten methods. The design 
shown at C is produced by using blocks 
I and II in the same order as in the 
draft at A; that is, the pattern is 
squared. 

The design shown at D, drawn down 
under the same profile draft, makes 
use of solid bands. Blocks I and II 
are woven together for three repeats 
as weft floats, then for three repeats 
as warp floats or background. This is 
followed by four repeats of block I], 
four repeats of block I, one repeat 
of block II, and then reversed. To the 
right of the designs at C and D the 
blocks used are indicated. Many other 
designs can be drawn under this same 
profile draft by using the two blocks 
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in different proportions, and together, 
to produce borders or all-over pat- 
terns. 

Figure 4A shows the profile draft 
for Monk’s Belt (in Figure 2A) ex- 
panded into a threading draft. To the 
right of the threading draft, the sheds 
are shown—the crosses indicate the 
harnesses that are down. The design 
shown in Figure 2C is drawn down 
under the threading draft as woven by 
method 4. Under the shed draft and 
to the right of the design, the shed 
used for each pick is shown. It will be 
seen that only six of the ten possible 
sheds are needed for this design since 
the two kinds of blocks are not woven 
together. 
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Each square of the graph paper, 
reading horizontally, represents one 
weft thread, one pick; reading ver- 
tically, one warp thread. The tabby is 
indicated by a fine broken line, and 
the pattern weft by the completely 
filled in squares. Reading down, the 
first. pattern pick follows tabby A. 
The first block woven is block IT. In 
the shed for this pick—shed 3 
harnesses 1 and 4 are down and the 
pattern weft passes over all warp 
threads on those harnesses. The pat- 
tern pick is followed by tabby B; 
harnesses 3 and 4 are down. The pat- 
tern pick is repeated and followed by 
tabby A. These four rows of squares 
represent one woven repeat. In the first 
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Figure 4. Draft of design in 2C 
drawn down under threading draft 
(4A) as woven by method 4. 


three of these four picks the warp ends 
threaded on harness two are on the top 
part of the shed. These warp threads 
on harness two serve to bind the pat- 
tern floats and form a warp float over 
three weft threads—the two pattern 
picks and the tabby between them. In 
this diagram the warp floats are indi- 
cated by blank squares. 

Method 4 was chosen because it il- 
lustrates the alternating of the binder 
thread with each repeat. In the next 
repeat the pattern picks are on the 2-3 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Contemporary Vestments 
by BARBARA R. MARKEY 


During the last few years the need 
for ecclesiastical handweaving has 
grown with the construction of many 
churches in the contemporary style of 
architecture and the remodeling of 
many older buildings. Traditional 
vestments and appointments seem 
noticeably inharmonious with modern 
church architecture. 

Quite by accident I saw the beau- 
tiful contemporary vestments woven 
by Sister M. Augustina Flueler in 
Switzerland. She has designed some 
beautiful fabrics incorporating em- 
broidery and applique needlework. | 
felt this created a challenge to the 
handweaver to use the existing possi- 
bilities of the loom, to weave the deco- 
rative elements into the fabric. This 
requires careful planning for match- 
ing and cutting the garments. 


the designing of vestments involves 
much research before the warp is 
wound or the loom threaded. For in- 
stance, Catholic vestments are re- 
stricted to silk or rayon fibers, others 
are not used. Linen is used in altar 
cloths. 

Catholic vestments are made in six 
colors for different seasons and feasts 
—white, red, purple, black, green and 
a rose which is only worn twice dur- 
ing the year and is not a definite re- 
quirement. There are very few regu- 
lations as to the decoration of gar- 
ments. The only one that I know is 
that you may not put a white cross 
on a black vestment. They may or 
may not be symbolic. As part of the 
liturgical movement of the Catholic 
Church much research has been done 
to find the earliest forms of articles 





Detail of white vestment for M. 1. T. This is an all silk fabric with stripes 
of beige spun silk and white duppsoni and metallic yarn which shades from 


silver to gold. Stripe is woven on an Italian diamond threading. 


A vestment consists of the chasu- 
ble, a stole which is approximately 
120 inches long and 4 inches wide 
which is worn around the neck and 
crossed in front, the maniple—60 
inches by 4 inches which is worn over 
the left arm; the chalice veil which is 
a 22-inch square and the burse which 
is a folded 8-inch square, open on one 
side. The measurements may vary 
slightly according to the size of the 
priest and the personal taste. All of 
these must be included in each vest- 
ment. Since churches differ in their 
requirements for the various articles, 
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used in the church. The conical vest- 
ment made from a half circle of a 60 
inch radius is believed to be the earli- 
est form. This is traditionally a seam- 
less fabric but because of the limita- 
tions of the loom, I weave them in 
three sections. This is an advantage 
design-wise, allowing me to make the 
back panel different from the front 
and sleeve areas. Since the mass is 
said with the priest facing away from 
the congregation, it is desirable to 
have the back panel more decorative. 

Symbolism in liturgical art seems 
to be optional. Since poorly designed 





Vestment in six shades of red for 
Kresge Chapel at M. 1. T. 


symbols have been so overworked in 
the past, it is sometimes a relief to 
find only color and texture used deco- 
ratively. Occasionally a symbolic 
handwoven article can be an effective- 
ly contrasting feature in a contem- 
porary church. 

One of my greatest problems has 
been in obtaining silk. Colored silk 
seems almost unavailable. Many yarns 
[ have dyed myself in my studio in 
Boston. Since one of my main in- 
terests in weaving is color, I think the 
time spent in dyeing and experiment- 
ing with color is of value to my work. 

One of my most interesting com- 
missions has been for the Kresge 
Chapel at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, an interfaith chapel designed by 
Eero Saarinen. Vestments and an 
altar cloth were woven. 

The first woven for 
M. I. T. was red. (Shown here.) For 
this I dyed two kinds of silk: dup- 
pioni silk and spun silk. Six shades of 
red were used, ranging from rusty 
red to red purple. The warp was di- 
vided into six stripes, one of each 
tone. [It was set up in crackle and 
woven in large blocks. The vestment 
has approximately 40 blocks. With 
the combinations of color and occa- 
sional metallic accents, no two blocks 
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(Continued on page 62) 
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Knoll 
Textiles 


A Flexible Element in Interiors 


Textiles in the new Connecticut 
General Life Insurance building, 
with interiors designed by the Knoll 
Planning Unit, New York, present an 
interesting study of the relationship 
between fabrics and other elements of 
interior design and of their flexibility 
in modern interiors. In discussions of 
interior design for business buildings 
of all kinds, flexibility, along with effi- 
cient planning for the use of space, is 
the most important consideration. 

These relationships, however, hold 


‘lorence Knoll 


whether for a firm of interior design- 
ers for a modern skyscraper or for a 
handweaver preparing to weave drap- 
eries, upholstery or rugs for her own 
home. The choice of building ma- 
terials, interior and exterior, in- 
fluences not only the color of the tex- 
tiles, but also the choice of yarn and 


Three handwoven fabrics designed 
by Evelyn Hill for Knoll. Reading 
down. Jute and plastic warp, wool 
filling, yarn dyed. In black with 
natural and white and white with 
natural and black. Both sides shown. 

Another jute and plastic warp with 
wool weft. Black with tan and white. 

All wool fabric, yarn dyed. Availa- 
ble in a range of colors. All fabrics 
are durably mothproofed with 
“Mitin.” 
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weave if an integrated scheme of in- 
terior design is to be achieved. 
Weavers need to study not only their 
own materials but also the materials 
used in modern construction when 
they begin to plan decorative fabrics. 

The Connecticut General building, 
situated on 280 acres outside Hart- 
ford, was designated by the American 
Institute of Architects as one of the 
“buildings of America’s future.” 
Skidmore, Owings and Merrill were 
the architects with Gordon Bunshaft 
the partner in charge of design. 
Florence Knoll, director of the Knoll 
Planning unit, supervised its work 
on this project, the largest ever under- 
taken by the organization. Isami No- 
guchi planned the gardens and land- 
scaping. 

The problem for the architect and 
interior designer, as stated by Con- 


tains, upholstery, walls, and floors. 
Experiments with handwoven fabrics 
indicated to Mrs. Knoll many pos- 
sibilities and provided the solution for 
desired color blends. The final plan 
for fabrics included many in natural 
yarns, with brilliant colors for con- 
trast. 

In interiors used by top executives, 
handwoven silks, linens, and wools 
are used, mostly in neutral tones, with 
flashes of brilliant color. These har- 
monize well with the wax finished 
teak and walnut and travertine and 
carrara marble. 

For the penthouse used for activi- 
ties of the board of directors, with 
conference, lounge and dining rooms, 
there is a camel colored wool carpet, 
and an off-white wool casement with 
natural handwoven silk over it for 
drapery for the window walls. The 





Lounge for board of directors, Connecticut General Life Insurance Com- 
pany building. All fabrics shown are handwoven. Interior designed by Florence 


Knoll. Photograph—Ezra Stoller. 
necticut General’s president, Frazar 
Wilde, was to provide a structure 
with flexibility, high grade materials 
for low maintenance, and an interior 
which would provide “happy as well 
as efficient” working and free-time 
facilities for 1,000 more employees 
than the 2,000 presently employed. 
Since the new building is located in 
the country, it was considered im- 
portant to supply various daily serv- 
ices and recreational facilities read- 
ily available to city workers. 

In the choice of colors for the in- 
teriors, it was found that many ex- 
periments were necessary to compen- 
sate for the solar glass exterior of 
the building and the blue-white fluor- 
escent lights. Color studies and 
models were made of every room and 
special colors were evolved for cur- 
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steel framed Knoll chairs are up- 
holstered with material in beige, gray 
and brown tones, with a brilliant red 
handweave for accent. 

The fourth floor executive level is 
called a “study in expensive sim- 
plicity.” In the reception area hand- 
woven silk wall panels are used. The 
president’s office has a _ natural 
Morocco rug with lounge chairs cov- 
ered with deep blue and rich red silk. 
The conference room has two walls 
of white lacquer edged with teak and 
the others panelled in bristol blue 
silk. Chairs are covered in red silk. 

The furniture in the executive 
offices is standard except for vari- 
ations provided by texture as well as 
hues of four basic colors—gray and 
persimmon, and 
persimmon black, 


beige 
and 


persimmon, 


and azure, 


black and gray. There is a demount- 
able partitioning system here consist- 
ing of sandblasted glass panels and 
pale gray 2-inch square aluminum 
posts. Walnut panels are used be- 
tween some offices and rigid smooth 
plastic over plywood to form dividers 
along corridors and secretary offices. 

For the general office floors a pale 
gray tone is used since changes are 
anticipated. 

The employee welfare section in- 
cludes an auditorium, beauty and 
barber shops, dry cleaning shop, bowl- 
ing alley, game and card rooms, 
lounge, library, club store, snack bar 
and cafeteria. Many areas are defined 
with natural finish cherry panelling; 
lounge and card rooms have dropped 
ceilings of plastic and plastic egg- 
crate louvres; and areas are further 
marked by dark and light gray car- 
peting. 

Furniture in the lounge is arranged 
in conversational groups and is up- 
holstered in red and blue linen. 

Color is used sparingly in the cafe- 
teria which is built over a reflecting 
pool and has clear glass walls. Table 
tops are of a clear blue laminate 
plastic and a special black and white 
naugahyde upholstery texture covers 
the plastic back Saarinen chairs. 
Casements are of yellow and white 

Selgian linen. 

Cherry is used for the ceiling and 
the side rails in the auditorium as 
well as framing the projection booth. 
Red worsted upholstery is used on 
the seats of natural birch with cane 
ends. The carpet is textured in char- 
coal. The stage curtains were design- 
ed to heighten the proscenium and 
employ bold black and white panels of 
12-inch vertical stripes. 

Drapery, upholstery and wall cov- 
ering fabrics were provided by L. E. 
Carpenter and Co. Inc., Continental 
Felt Co., Knoll Textiles, Inc., Thai- 
bok Fabrics, Ltd. and U. S. Rubber 
Co. (naugahyde). Carpets and rugs 
are from Bigelow Sanford Carpet 
Company and V’Soske. 

Florence Knoll uses many hand- 
weaves because they can produce the 
exact effect desired both by clients 
and interior designers. They offer in- 
finite possibilities for shadings and 
weaves which will blend perfectly 
with floor coverings, wood, metal or 
other materials used in construction. 
They also can be economically pro- 
duced in small yardages—sometimes 
only 3 or 5 yards of a special fabric 
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will be needed. 

Handwoven fabrics, she says, 
should be developed as a part of the 
total interior and also as a part of 
the piece of furniture on which they 
will be used. She appreciates the 
quality which can be achieved by the 
handweaver as well as the subtle vari- 
ations in color which are extremely 
difficult to produce on a power loom. 
Mrs. Knoll uses combinations of 
handwoven and power woven fabrics, 
depending upon the purpose. For the 
large expanses of glass now found in 
many types of buildings, which call 
for yards of casement fabrics, she 
considers power woven fabrics both 
effective and practical, chosen, of 
course, to harmonize with all the 
other fabrics. Fish nets are favorites 
in Knoll interiors. However, unique 
handwoven fabrics are constantly be- 
ing supplied to the Planning Unit. 
Suzanne Huguenin is the coordinator 
and stylist for handweaves which are 
developed according to Mrs. Knoll’s 
specifications. 

Handwoven fabrics, because of 
their flexibility, should be in more 
widespread use, Mrs. Knoll says. 
Many interior designers and decor- 
ators do not yet understand enough 
about the possibilities of such fabrics 
and consequently cannot inform their 
clients as to their effectiveness in solv- 
ing some of the problems presented 
by interior space. 

Florence Knoll is president of 
Knoll Associates, Inc., Knoll Textiles 
Inc. and Knoll International Limited. 
She was born in Michigan in 1917 
and married the late Hans G. Knoll 
in 1943. After graduating from the 
Cranbrook Academy in Bloomfield 
Hills, Michigan, she studied at the 
Architectural Association in London. 
Following that she obtained her archi- 
tectural degree at the Illinois Institute 
of Technology where she _ studied 
under Ludwig Mies van der Rohe. 

Florence Knoll then came to New 
York and joined the firm of Hans G. 
Knoll Associates as a partner and as 
head of the Knoll Planning Unit, the 
position in which she continues to be 
most active. In 1946, the present cor- 
poration, Knoll Associates, Inc., was 
formed. Together, Florence and Hans 
Knoll pioneered the advancement of 
modern furniture and textiles. With 
imagination and enterprise, their 
unique operation burgeoned into an 
international organization. 


The Knolls always collaborated 
I4 








Above. A handwoven Knoll fabric, viscose warp, wool filling, 50” wide. 
Durably mothproofed with “Mitin.” Color schemes—beige and white with 
black ; orange and red with black ; royal blue and azure with black. 

Below. Handwoven fabric designed for Knoll by Evelyn Hill. Warp—zwool 
and silk guimp; filling, wool. Mothproofed. Color schemes—beige; red and 
persimmon ; green and blue; blue; brown and black ; gray. . 


with designers, encouraging their 
special talents, and to accomplish this 
they worked with many well-known 
architects and designers—Franco Al- 
bint of Italy, Hans Bellman of 
Switzerland, Pierre Jeanneret of 
France, Ilmari Tapiovaara of Fin- 
land, and Americans—Harry Bertoia, 
Mies van der Rohe, Eero Saarinen, 
Isamu Noguchi, Lewis Butler and 
many others. In textiles they gathered 
an equally important roster of inter- 


national designers — Astrid Sampe 
and Sven Markelius of Sweden, Den- 
nis Lennon of England, and Ameri- 
cans, Marianne Strengell, Eszter 
Haraszty, Toni Prestini, Evelyn 

Hill and many others. 
In their furniture designs, they 
sought the honest use of new and old 
materials and applied new scientific 
techniques to furniture making. With 
Eero Saarinen, the now famous and 
(Continued on page 57) 
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Six-Harness 
By MARGUERITE JACKSON 
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What do you think of when you in Marguerite Davison’s “Hand- 


hear the M’s and O's weave men- 
tioned? Does a mental picture flash 
through your mind of blocks where 
the threads separate if you haven't 
the proper thread setting? Or have 
you become acquainted with some of 
the delightful variations of the weave 
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weaver’s Pattern Book” ? 

been considerable in- 
available for 4-harness 
M’s and O’s weave, but very little 
about the 6-harness adaptation, except 
in some of the Swedish books. Unless 
one can read the Swedish text, the 


There has 
formation 


Figure 1. Threading draft for 6- 
harness M’s and O’s. Figure 2. Tie- 
up. Figure 3. Blocks drawn down. 
Block I: 2-4-6 (la), 1-3-5 (1b). 
Block II: 2-3-6 (2a), 1-4-5 (2b). 
Block III (I & IIT): 1-2-4 (3a), 3- 
5-6 (3b). Block IV (II & III): 1-2- 
3 (4a), 4-5-6 (4b). Plain weave: 2- 
5, A; 1-3-4-6, B. 


threading and tie-up are all the infor- 
mation one can get from this source. 
Having done quite a bit of experi- 
mental weaving with 4 harnesses in 
this weave, I thought it would be in- 
teresting to see if I could adapt some 
of the variations to 6-harness weave. 

Weaving “‘on paper” was the first 
step, and from drawing down the basic 
blocks I discovered that blocks 1 and 
2 would weave independently, but 
block #3 insisted on company, and 
would combine with either block #1 
or #2, depending on the treadling 
combination used, but refused to 
weave alone. At first this seemed to 
be a handicap, but then I realized that 
many of the unit weaves, such as 
Bronson and Summer & Winter, de- 
pend on combining blocks for added 
interest, and if one understands this 
peculiarity and how to deal with it, it 
becomes an asset rather than a liability. 

As you will see by the accompany- 
ing diagrams, the threading is similar 
to the 4-harness technique, and in 
planning a pattern you must allow 8 
threads for each unit of weave. I have 
included a few patterns to give you an 
idea of the variety possible in this 
weave. You will notice that these are 
written as profile drafts since it is 
much easier to thread from a draft in 
this form than to have the threading 
written out in full. 

Please notice particularly the 
threading for block #3. At first glance 
you might think that it was a mistake, 
and that it should be threaded 1, 2, 1, 
2, 5, 6, 5, 6. However, if you will 
study the diagram where the blocks 
are drawn down (Fig. 3) you will 
understand why this block must be 
threaded in this way. Be sure to watch 
this carefully when threading your 
loom to any 6-harness M’s and O’s 
draft. 

You will notice in the tie-up dia- 
gram (Fig. 2) that a complete tie-up 
would require 10 treadles, and many 
of the patterns require all of them, in- 
cluding the A and B plain weave 
treadles. Of course, if you are using 
a table loom with levers, you have only 
to use the correct of 
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levers. A 6 treadle single tie-up can 
be used for a floor loom, although it 
would require some gymnastics for 
la, 1b and the B tabby. I have used 
both feet and a yardstick to manage 
this, however! It worked, too! 


Pattern #3 would make a pretty 
border design for towels or placemats, 
if you prefer a border to an all-over 
design. The plain weave, as in the 4- 
harness weave, isn't a true tabby, but 
makes an attractive corded texture 
with double threads every half block. 
This would make an interesting fabric 
for aprons and skirts with borders, 
using the plain weave for the body of 
the garment. 


Let us first plan a sample warp to 
get acquainted with this weave. A six 
inch warp is wide enough for our pur- 
pose, and in the traditional method of 
weaving M’s and O’s the warp should 
be set closer in the reed than for the 
variations or for a normal tabby set- 
ting. For instance, a thread that would 
normally weave at 30 to the inch 
should be set 36 threads to the inch. 
For this sample warp I suggest, how- 
ever, that we use 20/2 cotton set 30 
to the inch. A six inch warp at this 
setting will require about 180 threads, 
but this number divided by 8 (the 
number of threads in a unit block) 
will give 22 units and 4 threads left 
over. We will therefore make our 
warp 184 threads wide to give 23 com- 
plete blocks. Allowing for 8 threads 
at each side threaded to selvage, we 
have 21 blocks with which to plan our 
pattern. An all-over design is more 
adaptable to this weave, so we will 
choose pattern #2 which was used 
for all of the illustrated samples. The 
first 8 ends are threaded for selvage, 
then | block of #3, 3 blocks of #2, 
1 block of #3 and 3 blocks of #1. 
This is repeated once more, then ends 
with 1 block of #3, 3 blocks of #2 and 
1 block of #3, ending with 8 threads 
of selvage. The floats in this selvage 
threading will never cover more than 
2 threads, as compared to 4 in the pat- 
tern threading, thus making a better 
edge. Other patterns would be plan- 
ned in a similar manner. 

This weave is much more versatile 
than would seem possible to anyone 
who has never become acquainted with 
its many variations. The traditional 
method of weaving this technique is 
beautiful as a linen weave in the proper 
thread seiting, or as a wool weave. 
But it is the variations to which I want 
to introduce you. Do plan a generous 
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Six patterns written as profile drafts. 


sample warp because I feel sure you 
will be as enthusiastic about it as I 
am once you have tried it. For texture 
weaving the simpler patterns are more 
effective, and often we do not follow 
the pattern ‘“‘as drawn in” but arrange 
the blocks to suit our fancy. I will 
give the treadling for each block as I 
have arranged them for this pattern 
in each variation, and let you experi- 
ment from there. 

One. This is the traditional method 
of weaving M’s and O’s. If you use 
thread the same weight of the warp, 
and the shots separate, try a little 
heavier weft thread. This sample was 
woven : 


#II1: 2-3-6, 1-4-5 (5x); #II & 
#III: 1-2-3, 4-5-6 (15x); #II: 
2-3-6, 1-4-5 (5x); #1: 2-4-6, 1-3-5 


(5x); #1 & #III: 1-2-4, 3-5-6 
(15x) ; #1: 2-4-6, 1-3-5 (5x). 


An interesting variation to use with 


this type of weave in the traditional 
manner of weaving is the use of two 
colors for borders, i.e., the first shot 
in one color and the alternate shot in 
a second color, giving a stripe or check 
effect, depending on the alternating 
arrangement. 

Two. The second variation I call 
“Ocean Waves,” and it works out par- 
ticularly well in this threading. Other 
patterns would give an entirely dif- 
ferent effect, and should be worked 
out on paper to see if the results are 
what you want. 

Block #II: 2-3-6, 1-4-5, 2-3-6, 
1-4-5; #II & #III: 1-2-3, 4-5-6, 
1-2-3, 4-5-6; #1 & #III: 1-2-4 
3-5-6, 1-2-4, 3-5-6; #1: 2-4-6, 1-3-5 
2-4-6, 1-3-5. 

Be sure to weave this in the order as 
given, i.e., 4 shots of each block in 
their order from left to right. 

Three. This sample is woven in two 
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colors, and is at its best using just 2 
blocks. For this reason, it could be — 1-: 
woven on a 4-harness draft just as by 
well, but is included here because it  4- 
makes an interesting variation. It can  2- 
d 
l 


Jark, A tabby ; Tight, 1-3-5, 2-4-6, 
2-4-6, 1-3-5, 2-4-6; dark, B tab- 

. light, 4-5-6, 1-2-3, 4-5-6, 1-2-3, 
5-6 , 1-2-3. II. Dark, A tabby ; light, 
3-6, 1-4-5, 2-3-6, 1-4-5, 2-3-6, 1-4-5 
re B tabby; light, 1-2-4, 3-5-6, 
-2-4, 3-5-6, 1-2-4, 3-5-6. 


Co ey 
ne 


be woven with either set of opposite 
blocks, both of which are included. 
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Reading down. Ocean Waves, 
Method Two. Texture stripe, Method 
Nine. 2-shuttle texture blocks, 
Method Five. 


Four. This sample begins the strict- 

ly texture variations, and for these the 
pattern treadles are used in combina- 
tion with the tabby treadles to make 
a much more practical weave for fab- 
rics where a firm material is desired, 
but where a pattern likewise is wanted. 
I think many of these would be nice 
for upholstery, and of course they are 
lovely in linen. This sample was woven 
with one shuttle in a constrasting color 
to the warp, using only 2 opposite 
blocks, but an all-white fabric would 
give a damask-like quality. The tread- 
lings for all 4 blocks are given for you 
to arrange as you desire. 
#1: 2-4-6, A tabby, 2-4-6, B tabby, 
1-3-5, A, 1-3-5, B; #11: 2-3-6, A, 
2-3-6, B, 1-4-5, A, 1-4-5, B; #III 
(I & IIT): 1-2-4, A, 1-2-4, B, 3-5-6, 
A, 3-5-6, B; #IV (II & III): 1-2-3, 
A, 1-2-3, B, 4-5-6, A, 4-5-6, B. 

Five. The order of treadling is just 
like + Four, except two shuttles are 
used, one for a pattern thread a little 
heavier than the warp and a tabby 
thread like the warp. Like # Four, the 
blocks may be arranged as desired, but 
in the sample they are woven in order 
as above using all four blocks. 

Six. This, too, is a two shuttle weave 
which I call Twill Texture. Use a tab- 
by thread the same weight as the warp, 
with a heavier pattern thread. 

#1: 1-3-5, A, 2-4-6, B; #11: 1-4-5 
A, 2-3-6, B; #III (1 & IIL): 3-5 4, 
A, 1-2-4, B; IV (II & III) : 4-5-6, A, 
1-2-3, B. 

The sample was woven: #1 2x, #3 
6x, #1 2x; #2 2x, +4 6x, #2 2x. 

Seven. This is the one-shuttle Twill 
Texture, and is woven like #Six, ex- 
cept the tabby and pattern shots are 
all done with one shuttle in thread 
about the same weight as the warp. 
The sample shows only two opposite 
blocks (either 1 and 4 or 2 and 3.) 
rather than the four used in #Six. 

Eight. Italian Two-Shuttle Texture. 
This can be woven in blocks as the 
other samples are, but I have woven 
only the first block in a stripe. A little 
study of the treadling will explain the 
weave, but explanations would only 
prove confusing. Use two contrasting 
threads of the same weight or a little 
heavier than the warp. 

Block I: 2-4-6 green, 1-2-3 white, 
2-4-6 green, 4-5-6 white, 1-3-5 green, 
(Continued on page 53) 
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Some Practical Suggestions for Making 


Ecclesiastical Vesture 


The current phenomenal interest 
in a dynamic, contemporary, Chris- 
tian art, as evidenced in numerous ex- 
hibitions, is having its effect on 
American handweavers as well as 
painters, sculptors, and architects. In 
ever increasing numbers they are be- 
ing called upon by discerning clergy 
to execute liturgical vesture of fine 
handwoven materials. It is the pur- 
pose of this article, therefore, to ac- 
quaint those interested with some 
practical suggestions to aid them in 
their task. 


By ARMAND J. JACOPIN 


vesture will primarily deal with 
Eucharistic vestments. However it 
should be noted that many of the gen- 
eral principles outlined could apply 
to other church vestments as well. 
The chasuble had its origin in the 
garment of the ancient world known 
as the penula, a great, free-falling 
outer garment used as raincoat and 
overcoat, quite similar to the “pon- 
cho raincoats” used by our military 
forces during the last war. This gar- 
ment, circular in shape, had an open- 
ing for the head, fell almost to the 


boards” 


resembling the “sandwich 
one sees in the streets of many of our 
large cities. 

It is not our purpose to enter into 
about the form of the 
chasuble—full or abbreviated—that 
should be used today. Both are al- 
lowed. We must say, however, that 
the full chasuble is undoubtedly more 
aesthetically pleasing and fulfills more 
completely in its very construction 
the essential purpose of any garment: 
to clothe the wearer adequately. 

Our first problem will be obtaining 


controversy 





Of all the vestments used by the 
Roman Catholic Church the Eucharis- 
tic chasuble and its accessories (stole, 
maniple, chalice veil, and burse) are 
the best known since they are the 
most often used. It is usually this type 
of vesture that the handweaver is 
cailed upon to produce. Therefore 
what will be said here concerning 
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ground in great, round folds, and was 
gathered up by the arms to provide 
free movement. Beginning in the late 
renaissance period the chasuble un- 
derwent a great modification until, by 
the eighteenth century, nothing re- 
mained of this noble garment 
two panels of heavily ornamented bro- 
cade, hanging in front and back, and 


Save 


Left. Green chasuble by Sister Mary 
of the Compassion, O.P. Woven in 
England by Bernard Brocklehurst. 
Right. White chasuble with blue orph- 
rey. Designed by Father Edward J. 
Sutphin, woven at Marywood Studios, 
Vermont. 
suitable patterns and proper measure- 
ments for our vestments. If you al- 
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ready have such patterns, or actual 


well-cut vestments, from which to 
make them, fine. If not, there are sev- 
eral excellent sources available. The 
October 1957 issue of Jubilee (377 
Fourth Ave., New York 16) contains 
a well illustrated article giving meas- 
urements ‘of good proportion as well 
as cutting instructions. A more de- 
tailed analysis appeared in the May 
1957 issue of Liturgical Arts (7 East 
42 St., New York 17), which is en- 
tirely devoted to the making of a 
chasuble. You can obtain actual pat- 
terns in very ample style from the 
Charles F. Welek Co. (315 North 
10 St., St. Louis 1, Mo.). 

Having selected the pattern and 
measurements for the chasuble, we 
must now turn our attention to the 
type of material to be woven. The 


cloth should be soft and _ pliant, 
capable of falling into folds, but 
nevertheless durable and heavy 


enough to hang properly. Church law 
requires that silk be the material 
used. Handwoven plain weave silk is 
the best choice that can be made. Oth- 
er fabrics of rayon and nylon have 
been permitted because of the lack of 
raw silk but not without special per- 
mission, and it should be noted that 
the mind of the church is that silk be 
used; any exceptions require special 
permission. The Cistercians (Trap- 
pists) for example, have special per- 
mission to use vestments made of 
wool. 

The chasuble itself requires no lin- 
ing; in fact if the material is of the 
proper quality the addition of a lining 
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Three vestment orphreys by V. D. 
KilBride and Bernard Brocklehurst. 
Woven in England. 


tends to stiffen it and cause the vest- 
ment to hang improperly. If, however, 
a lining is used, one should select 
material of lighter quality than that 
used for the outside. It is more satis- 
factory to line the accessories such as 
the stole, maniple, and chalice veil. 
The stole will hang better if it is in- 
terlined as well. The rubrics require 
that the burse be lined with white 
linen. 

During the middle ages there was 
no universal system of color for vest- 
ments, but since the sixteenth cen- 
tury the church has definitely pre- 
scribed five liturgical colors. White is 
to be used on feasts of joy, of Our 
Lord, the Virgin and of saints not 
martyrs; red in honor of the Holy 
Spirit and for feasts of martyrs ; green 
in Epiphany-tide and during the 
Sundays after Pentecost ; violet in the 
penitential seasons of Lent and Ad- 
vent; black for funeral masses. 

In addition, rose vestments may sub- 
stitute for violet on the fourth Sun- 
day of Lent and the third Sunday of 
Advent. On greater feasts white, red, 
and green may be replaced by real 
cloth of gold, but yellow-colored vest- 
ments are forbidden. Cloth of silver 
may replace white. Blue vestments 
are usually prohibited, but in Spain 
and the old Spanish colonies of Latin 
America they are still allowed on the 
feast of the Immaculate Conception. 
The ornamentation and lining of the 
vestments may be of suitable 
color. 

It should be stressed that although 
the church stipulates the colors to be 
used in liturgical vesture, she does not 
demand any particular shade of these 
colors. Often the use of a shade that 
is not too crude or harsh is to be 
preferred. One should take into ac- 
count the physical characteristics of 
the church where the vesture will be 
used. Too frequently the effectiveness 
of color is lost because the shade 
selected is not suitable to the interior 
lighting and decoration of the church. 

The rubrics lay down no definite 
rules concerning the ornamentation of 
vestments. In fact, the only required 
decoration is the 
outside in the middle section of the 
stole and maniple. The chasuble was 
virtually unornamented until the 
eleventh century and there is no rea- 
son why it may not be left so today. 


any 


a small cross on 


If ornamentation is desired, however, 
designs may be woven into the cloth, 
or embroidered, or orphreys may be 
applied. It is forbidden to portray 
symbols of death, such as the skull, on 
black vestments. Great restraint in 
the decoration of the chasuble is nec- 
essary—it is not a sign board to be 
covered with quotations, medallions, 
and painted pictures. The essential 
quality of any ornamentation is that 
it be subjected to the texture of the 
material and in no way destroy the 
natural drape of the cloth. The form 
of the vestment, not the ornamenta- 
tion, is the prime factor. One sees far 
too many chasubles ruined by cheap, 
tawdry, elaborate decoration. We 
should also bear in mind that ex- 
tremely delicate and minute designs 
are not practical because they tend 
to disappear when viewed at a dis- 
tance. Ornamentation, therefore, 
should be clear and bold, as discerni- 
ble to the eye of the beholder in the 
back of the church as to those in the 
front. 

As an example of a vestment made 
in accordance with the requirements 
that have been stated, we have, as il- 
lustrated, this noble green chasuble 
made and embroidered by Sister 
Mary of the Compassion, O.P., a 
cloistered Dominican nun of Union 
City, New Jersey. The plain weave 
silk was woven in England by Ber- 
nard Brocklehurst, Llanarth, Rag'an, 
Mon., Wales. Notice the graceful 
draping as well as the simple but ef- 
fective embroidered decoration done 
in shades of violet and green. 

The illustrated orphreys would also 
make excellent ornamentation for any 
chasuble. Woven in England, they of- 
fer vigorous multicolored patterns in 
red, black, white, grey, rust, and gold. 
The central orphrey is by V. D. Kil- 
sride, Ditchling Common, Hassocks, 
Sussex, England, while the others are 
from the loom of Bernard Brockle- 
hurst. 

The third illustration shows a beau- 
tiful chasuble of raw silk inspired by 
a tenth century model from Ravenna. 
Designed by Father Edward J. Sutfin 
and executed by the Marywood Stu- 
dios, Montgomery Center, Vermont, 
this chasuble demonstrates effectively, 
the pleasing results that are obtained 
with little exterior ornamentation. 
The decoration of this vestment en- 
hances the cloth but in no way de- 
tracts from the simple beauty of the 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Choosing textiles to photograph from the third annual 
exhibition of the New York Guild of Handweavers, at 
the Cooper Union Museum last spring, was a difficult 
task. The work of some 35 Guild members was well- 
designed and executed, showing an imaginative use of 
Museum objects as a source of ideas. Weavers evidently 
had definite uses in mind for their fabrics and there was 
practically no evidence of the experimental with no ap- 
parent purpose. 

The following pieces were acquired for the Museum’s 
permanent collection of contemporary handwoven tex- 
tiles: a table runner by Edith L. Spencer; white linen 
mat with rose leno border by Jane Planteroth; violet 
yardage with white pattern on sides and bands at ends 
by Mrs. Wilfred Howe; and striped material by Martha 
Casamajor. 


Members of the jury were Charlotte Kizer, Dolores de 
Maria Gernhardt and Jean Mailey. The following descrip- 
tions are of fabrics illustrated. 

Mrs. Nathaniel Talmage wove the border on her linen 
mat in Brooks Bouquet, with the bouquets woven in a 
closed shed to produce the attractive effect. The same 
group of warp threads was tied on each bouquet row with 
the desired number of plain weave rows (must always 
be an odd number) between. She used 20/2 mercerized 
natural cotton for warp and for weft 14/1 natural linen 
and 14/1 semi-bleached linen. It was set 30 ends to the 
inch in a 15-dent reed. Threading was straight twill and 
treadling 1-3 and 2-4 in plain weave. 


Mrs. G. G. Weaver showed one wall hanging or room 
divider woven of camel-colored rayon crinkle for warp 
and weft of the same combined with saran and metallic 
copper. Another, illustrated here, was woven of a Swiss 
viscose artificial straw called pontova, in off-white, for 
warp and weft. Dark brown was used for the overshot, 
every first and seventh picks (1-4). The warp was set 10 
ends per inch. This could be used either for an actual 
wall covering or a screen. If used on a wall, it should be 
sprayed with plastic after application to the wall to 
permit easy cleaning. The design for the latter was pick- 
ed up from an antique iron fender. 


Mrs. Roger C. Lawrence wove her green and white 
place mat to harmonize with an old Chelsea plate, using 
sage green 40/3 linen (Ludlow Type A stitching thread ) 
with tabby the same as the warp and pattern of white 
1% lea linen, a combination which gave an attractive 
clean-cut finish. The mat was woven in summer-and- 
winter, in pairs, set 30 to the inch, woven 20 inches wide 
and 14 inches long. It was treadled as follows: Tabby 
hem, 1-2, 3-4, ending with 1-2; border, 1-4, 2-4, 2-4, 1-4, 
four times ; 2-3 two times between squares ; repeat border 
once. Center, 1-3, 1-2, 1-2, 1-3, four times ; 2-4 two times 
between squares. Repeat center three times. Repeat 
border and tabby hem. Napkins. Warp: 40/2 white linen. 
Weft: 20/1 white linen and 20/1 green linen. Set 24 
ends to the inch. Threaded to straight twill and woven 
tabby. Warp plan: 4 green; 26 white; 2 green, 2 white 
(4x); 2 green, 288 white (center). Total ends, 384. 
Woven in tabby following color order in warp. 
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New York Guild 





of Handweavers 
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Reading down. Table runner by Edith L. Spencer. 
Table runner by Beatrice Reeve. Place mat by Mrs. 
Nathaniel Talmage. Shown in the New York Guild of 
Handweavers’ exhibition at Cooper Union Museum. 
(Continued on page 48) 
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Designs in Old Linen ‘Tablecloths 
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She Sells Everything She Weaves 


By FRANCES KNOIZEN 


Lois Steele of Carmel Valley, 
California sells everything she 
weaves. For a quarter of a century, 
every article that has come off her 
looms has sold, with little effort of 
salesmanship on her part. 


This energetic weaver has success- 
fully competed against machinery, 
creating garments which are modern 
in design, color and materials. To 
look at her, you wonder how a per- 
son so small can handle the heavy 
looms and still have stamina left for 
her household tasks. But she does all 
this and still meets her customers with 
a relaxed, unhurried manner, so the 
weaver returns to the customer’s 
mind each time she wears her woven 
garment. 


Mrs. Steele has pursued her craft 
through lean years and good. Start- 
ing to weave during the depression 
years, she bought an ancient second- 
hand loom, and carried it home piece- 
by-piece on the streetcar each night. 





coat. 

In the years following the war, 
Mrs. Steele retreated to a dude ranch 
on the Mojave Desert. She craved 
rest from years of weaving and war 
work. But within a month she set up 


sold. Mrs. Steele feels that this is 
one of the last natural outposts for a 
resort without the highly commer- 
cialized atmosphere which often pre- 
vails elsewhere. In the Valley, cus- 
tomers don’t come by horseback, but 
many make special trips by car from 
the Monterey Peninsula to buy her 


mat 
a 4 : A 





Left to right: dirndl, stole, place mats and napkins, poncho, aprons. 


After studying a book of instructions 
on how to weave, she rebuilt the old 
loom. Through the years she develop- 
ed her craft, selling to department 
stores and firms who paid for piece- 
work by the yard. During World 
War II, Mrs. Steele opened her first 
retail shop on bohemian Olvera Sreet 
in Los Angeles. After a day of in- 
tense weaving, she hurried to her 
shop, there to be greeted by custom- 
ers who quickly bought her products 
before she was able to remove her 
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her looms and soon became known 
to the tourists and natives as the 
Desert Weaver. Customers would 
ride for miles on horseback or in car 
caravans to buy from the colorful 
desert weaver. These buyers would 
tell their friends about their discovery 
in “the middle of the desert,’ and 
the next day another caravan of 
horsemen would come to see and buy. 

The village of Carmel Valley is 
an important art center where fine 
paintings and crafts are exhibited and 


Lois Steele at loom. Directly over 
loom is shoulderette described wm ar- 
ticle. Ponchos back of Mrs. Steele. 


products. 

Why have Mrs. Steele’s articles 
sold profitably when her main com- 
petitor has been machine-made mate- 
rial — a competitor that must be 
treated with respect in a machine 
age. Mrs. Steele thought through her 
market problems. She asked herself 
the question : “What were the major- 
ity of weavers weaving?” She dis- 
covered that they were weaving ex- 
hibition pieces and heirloom articles 
for home decoration. These were 
made from the high-priced imported 
yarns. The woven articles off the 
looms of these weavers were too ex- 
pensive for the average person. Aft- 
er this analysis, Mrs. Steele deter- 
mined to create products within the 
reach of almost everyone’s budget. 
Her yarns would be durable, and 
colorful; they would withstand nor- 
mal wear and cleaning Her customers 
would delight in wearing her gar- 
ment which would be done in a bright 
pattern of colors, or in subtle pastel 
hues. These designs would be mod- 
ern and would enhance the everyday 


(Continued on page 54) 
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The Modern 
Charkha 


Curious crowds gathered around a 
canopy in the court-yard of Ithaca 
College, Ithaca, New York, during 
the York State Fair last summer to 
watch a smiling young man, dressed 
in white, manipulating a strange-look- 
ing machine, something like a wooden 
tape-recorder. The young man was 
an Indian graduate student at Cor- 
nell University, Shyam Narsin 
Singh, and the strange instrument 
was a modern charkda, a spinning 
wheel from India, on which he was 
spinning cotton. 

Since time had not permitted the 
shipping of a proper charkha from 
India for this demonstration, and 
none seemed available here, the ac- 
tual wheel used was one which came 
from the workshop of one cf the 
members of the York State Crafts- 
men, Edward B. Bosworth, who con- 
structed it from York State black 
walnut, from photographs loaned by 
the India Project at Cornell. The pic- 
tures of the charkha had been taken 
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in a village where Cornell researchers 
had been making a study of the way 
of life of rural India. Since the pic- 
tures were not real blueprints and the 
details were not too clear, the Indian 





sp'nner described the wheel in detail 
to Mr. Bosworth. He had known and 
had used such a wheel since his early 
boyhcod, under the tutelage of his 
father who had been one of the most 
active followers of Gandhi in his 
campaign to restore the village in- 
dustries, with special emphasis on 
spinning. The wheel was finished and 
the final coat of wax applied just in 
time to use the charkha during the 
three days of the Fair last year. 

Since he did not have working 
drawings for the wheel, Mr. Bos- 
worth was a bit doubtful as to the 
outcome. However, when it was tried 
out, it worked perfectly. 

The charkha shown at the Fair 
followed the design of one first de- 
veloped some 20 years ago by an 
associate of Gandhi while the Indian 
leader was making his most strenu- 
ous efforts to stimulate more cottage 
industries. This new type of spinning 
wheel was especially designed for 
those spinners who had taken a vow 
to spin every day, no matter where 
they might find themselves, and 
hence it had to be light, compact, 


(Continued on page 55) 


Left: Indian Spinning Wheels. 
Left: Standard village type. Right: 
Gandhian modified type. 

Below: Shyam Narain Singh spin- 
ning on Gandhian charkha. 
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Summer Study in Sweden 
By HELEN J. SCHOBINGER 


Last summer four American hand- 
weavers spent a month studying with 
Miss Ulla Cyrus at the Boras Textile 
Institute, Boras, Sweden. It was the 
fourth trip for study in Scandinavia 
for Mrs. George Schobinger, and the 
first for Miss Alice Letchworth and 
Mrs. Anne Beck, all of Philadelphia, 
and Mrs. Hallye Flaherty Spurkel, 
then president of Hui Mea Hana, 
handweavers’ guild of Honolulu, 
Hawaii. Miss Cyrus is the author of 
Manual of Swedish Weaving, pub- 
lished in English by Branford Edi- 
tions, Boston. She met many hand- 
weavers when she spent several 
months in the United States several 
years ago and spoke to many weavers’ 
organizations. In addition to teach- 
ing, she is well-known as a tapestry 
weaver and is now at work on a large 
tapestry for a new elementary school 
in Boras. She has executed other im- 
portant commissions. 

In an article entitled The Peri- 
patetic Weaver, published in the 
Spring, 1950, issue of this magazine. 
Mrs. Schobinger tells of her first visit 
to Scandinavian weavers. She wrote 
of her second trip, A Summer with 
Finnish Weavers, in the Spring, 
1952, issue. 





Our work began with an art class 
under Marta Ramsback, who had 
been as associate of Ulla’s at the Tex- 
tile Institute. She is now one of the 
textile faculty in the big crafts 
school in Gothenburg. She is an artist 
to her fingertips, a warm and charm- 
ing person and a meticulous crafts- 
man. 

First of all, she had us paint our 
own color wheel, and then design 
stripes in color— analogous, com- 
plementary and triadic color schemes. 
She would pause by our desks, tap 
a pencil, look thoughtful and say, “Do 
you think that by adding a line here, 
or making that color stronger, you 
would like it better?’ And with that 
little change, the whole scheme would 
take life. Suddenly I was aware that 
every shop window in town was filled 
with striped materials—dress goods, 
tablecloths, towels and rugs. The 
Swedish designers do wonderful 
things with stripes. 

By the end of the second week, 
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Marta had led up to the designing of 
rugs in rollakan and rya. After we 
had made our sketches. Marta 
brought in a number of hers, some of 
which had already been woven and 
sold. They were very colorful and so 
fresh and interesting in design. In all 
the Swedish textiles, the freest ex- 
pression seems to be found in rugs 
and tapestries, partly because of the 
innate techniques, and partly because 
so many talented artists are concern- 
ed in their design. Finally the best 
of our rug sketches were approved, 
and we climbed the narrow circular 
staircase to the Institute yarn store- 
room. And then Marta expounded a 
basic tenet of rug and tapestry weav- 
ing: no single color is used alone in 
any sizeable area. Always, the butter- 
fly, or little skein of weaving yarn, 
is composed of shades or 
colors, which together produce the 
desired color effect, as in painting. 
For instance, in a grey background 
area, the butterflies might be com- 
posed of more than one shade of grey 
with the possible addition of a har- 
monizing blue or even violet. In suc- 
ceeding butterflies for the same area, 
there might be other harmonious 
combinations, in order that the back- 
ground should give a vibrant, not a 
dead, color impression. 

In the storeroom, we hunted, we 
combined, and when a color was miss- 
ing, Ulla led the way to the labora- 
tory where a fast, efficient coloring 
job was done with Ciba dyes. 

Then a corner of the rug design 
was developed to graph 
paper. It was painted, and at last the 
design was ready for weaving. 

When I asked one of the group 
what most impressed her in the class- 
es, she said, “The painstaking prelim- 
inary planning that preceded any pro- 
ject.” 

Several weeks later, we visited the 
famous workshop of the late Marta 
Maas Fjetterstrom in Bastad. At Ul- 
la’s request, we were permitted to 
visit the workrooms where, at great 
wide looms, two or more weavers 
worked at lightning speed on big rugs. 
Back of the looms hung the same sort 
of colored 


several 


scale on 


and measured cartoons 
which we had made, and butterflies 


made of strands of variously colored 


wools were suspended at eye level 

Above. Double weave in brown 
and white. From Jonhoping lans 
Hemsloéjd. 


Below. Sampler in blue, black and 
off-white from Boras Hemsléjden. 
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above the beater. 

It was Marta Maas Fyjetterstrom 
who broke away from the traditional 
design motifs in rugs and draperies, to 
find in nature her inspiration for color 
and form. The artists who have fol- 
lowed her in the workshop, Barbro 
Nilsson, Marianne Richter and others, 
have carried on in the same vein. The 
rugs, draperies and tapestries they 
are producing, and the Fjetterstrom 
designs still being woven, make bright 
and beautiful spots in many museums, 
town halls and fine homes. 

In most Swedish churches, a large 
handwoven rug before the altar makes 
a focal point of color. In the newly 
constructed cathedral in Norway, 
marking the seat of the second Nor- 
wegian bishop, a series of rya rugs 
in rich jewel colors hang on the wall 
below the clerestory windows, sug- 
gesting the stations of the Cross. In 
the cold stone-colored interior, they 
give notes of color and a welcome il- 
lusion of warmth. 

Back in the Textile Institute 
classes, Ulla gave a daily lecture as 
she took us through the course of 
theory outlined in her Manual of 
Swedish Hand Weaving. She was al- 
ways clear and understandable. We 
kept notebooks, we wove samples of 
various techniques, we analyzed — 
how we did analyze—the little pack- 
et of new samples given us each day. 
From force of habit we kept on 
analyzing all the way home on the 
boat. 

We did not come home from the 
Institute with a length of tweed, 
woven during the summer, nor uphol- 
stery fabric for the armchair in the 
living room. We did come home with 
a clearer understanding of the com- 
position of textiles, and far more ease 
in translating our own ideas, or the 
designs we might see in a museum, in- 
to appropriate techniques. We were 
filled, too, with admiration for the 
abilities of our two instructors, both 
top women in their fields, Ulla Cyrus 
and Marta Ramsback. And may I 
recommend two outstanding books: 
the Cyrus Manual, for weavers who 
wish to be more than shuttle throw- 
ers, and the brand new book, Small 
Weavings, by Marta Ramsback and 
Maia Lundback, illustrated with ex- 
cellent color reproductions of work 
done in the two craft schools of Stock- 
holm and Gothenburg. 

On this fourth trip, it was interest- 
ing to look for changes, if any, in 
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weaving styles between 1939 and 
1957. I suspect that there has not 
been as great a change in Sweden as 
in the United States. Our revival of 
weaving laid great emphasis on over- 
shot. Naturally, the pendulum would 
swing to the other extreme of an en- 
tire dependence on color and texture 
for weaving effects. Sweden’s weav- 
ing was on a much broader base of 
weaving techniques. They still use 
more pattern than we, but it is cur- 
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designs were of the traditional Lucia 
maidens or knights on horseback, and 
if one demanded double weave, the 
design was of cocks and stars, per- 
force. 

Times have greatly changed. Dou- 
ble weave, which seems to have a 
great vogue just now, is used par- 
ticularly in church hangings, altar 
drapes and vestments. The current 
designs are far removed from the old 
traditional ones to be seen in the 
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Above. Apron in traditional weave. 
center stripes, black and white stripes. 
runner, design in finger weave. 


rently used in a rather less traditional 
way. I have the impression that there 
was much monks belt, and rosepath, 
with few variations on the theme, in 
1939. When dukagang was done, the 





Red and white pattern stripe, yellow 
Lecksand. Below, Natural and white 


Nordiska Museum. In the New Han- 
derbetes Vanner shop, we saw great 
wall hangings for churches in which 
very modern angels in natural linen 
were silhouetted against a wool up- 
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Kirsten 


and John 


Damask by 
Becker, light and dark gray. 


per warp in a large scale plaid, so 
subtle in color that only a close view 
made in clear. The wool color in one 
was a cedar green, in another, a rich 
rose. In many of the Hemslojd shops, 
small double woven 15 inch 
squares in black wool and natural 
linen, suitable for hanging on the wall 
like a small painting. 

And in the fascinating studio of 
Alice Lund in Dalarna, we saw on 


were 


one of the big looms, a wide church 
drapery in golden brown wool, with a 
black linen lower warp appearing on 
the surface at long intervals, in the 
form of a stylized fish, one of the ec- 
clesiastical symbols. Ten inches or so 
from the left selvage, a vertical black 
stripe, patterned almost like a totem 
pole, tied the design together with 
striking effect. 

Alice Lund is one of the famous 
textile artists of Sweden. Again a 
note from Ulla Cyrus gave us a en- 
trance to the rambling three-storied 
house in Dalarna where she and her 
friend, Sophia Widén, designer of em- 
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broidered and block printed church 
textiles, have their joint workshop. 


Perhaps you saw some of Alice 
Lund’s weaving in that traveling 


show of Swedish textiles in the early 
50’s, and remember her stepped twill 
which gives a_ feathery, lacelike 
tracery in diamond shapes. I recall it 
well, because I wove an adaptation of 
it in heavy linen for yards and yards 
of drapery. She still uses that tech- 
nique in fine linen table mats, and uses 
lace weave in delicate patterned areas 
as few use that method. 

Alice Lund won the national com- 
petition for the textiles for the new 
Boras town hall, and while there, we 
almost daily admired the heavy satin 
weave upholsteries and the wall cov- 
ering draperies designed in blocks of 
rich color. The Boras Jacquard Mill 
advertises that she designs fabrics for 
them. As we left, Stockholm was to 
have a big craft show with one artist 
from each field — Alice Lund from 
weaving. She is a gifted and success- 
ful artist. 

The Hemsléjds are to be found on 
the main street of every sizeable town 
in Sweden. They are outlets for made- 
in-the-home crafts, with shelves full 
of handwoven upholsteries and table 
linens as well as suitings, blankets 
and rugs. Local people buy these tex- 
tiles — not tourists alone. They are 
well planned and designed and are 
not cheap. They are meticulously and 
sturdily woven, and will wear for 
many years. Their style and quality 
appeal to the Swedish buyer, whose 
pocketbook may not be too well lined, 
but whose taste, thanks to national 
high standards, is_ well the 
average. 


above 


Many of the newer Swedish dining 
tables are long and narrow; often 
they are the fabulous Karl Mathsson 
tables which unfold and unfold. So 
tablecloths are usually sold in yard- 
age. The Swedes have a current clever 
trick of laying a 10-inch woven 
“band” in color on top of a white 
tablecloth to fit a color scheme or the 
season. The “bands” are to be seen 
in every Hemslojd, red for Christ- 
mas or bright shades of green or blue. 
With very little effort or expense, a 
number of holiday tables can be ar- 
ranged, and the Swedish people love 
holidays. 

There were attractive table mats in 
all of the shops. When Mrs. Grill 
invited us for a delightful herring 
supper in the Boras Hemslojd after 


hours, the table was laid with all the 
bright pottery, glass, and candle- 
sticks from the shelves, and table 
mats in a pattern characteristic of the 
province. In the sunny dining room 
of the guest house at Saterglantan, 
there were dark green linen mats with 
blue borders, woven by the resident 
students. Ulla Cyrus, however, laid 
long runners of band in_ brilliant 
blue, black and white on either side 
of her polished Mathsson table for the 
lavish crayfish party she gave for us 
before we left Boras. 

When: we visited our friend Ella 
Skoglund, head of the Visby Hem- 
slojd on the island of Gotland, she 
took us to visit her weavers. One of 
them was 82-years old and still weav- 
ing, her little feet on two dangling 
treadles with no heel rest. She was 
weaving green striped band and was 
delighted as a child to have her pic- 
ture taken. 

We had told Ella that our Amer- 
ican method of washing linens in hot 
water and ironing them at top heat 
seemed to be strongly disapproved in 
Sweden. “Or course,” she said, “You 
are cooking a vegetable fiber. Linens 
will never wear long with that treat- 
ment.” (We did not mention dyeing, 
which must also cook the fiber.) She 
brought to the workshop a linen 
square, newly off the loom, washed 
and just slightly damp. In a separate 
stone-floored room was a enormous 
machine, vaguely reminiscent of a 
print shop. Between a huge ground 
stone slab and an iron plate as big 
as a door were two or three heavy 
rollers. On top was a large wheel 
screw. The piece of linen was laid on 
the stone and the top screwed down. 
A big wheel on the side was pushed 
back and forth laboriously — we 
helped and the rollers passed 
heavily over the linen. After some 
time, the screws were reversed, the 
linen removed, still just a bit damp, 
but with a gloss like satin. “That is 
the way linens should be done,” said 
Ella. When we repeated this story at 
dinner one evening to Vera Diurson, 
chief of the Swedish Home Bureau, 
she asked, “You have a no mangle in 
Philadelphia?” “No,” we replied. She 
looked thoughtful. “Something should 
be done about that,” she murmured, 
and we had a sudden startled vision 
of a mammoth mangle arriving at the 
University Museum addressed to the 
Philadelphia Guild of Hand Weavers. 

(Continued on page 57) 
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‘T wo- Harness 
Designs 


By DOROTHY BRYAN 


Lydia Kahn of Stanford, California 
finds working within the limitations 
of the 2-harness weave a challenge 
to the imagination. The endless ways 
in which the simple structure can be 
pointed up by contrast in yarn sizes 
and juxtaposition of colors are to her 
a continuing fascination. Being prac- 
tical as well as imaginative, she is 
able to give individuality and suita- 
bility to fabrics, whatever their use, 
within the restrictions of the weave. 

The range of her output is wide, in- 
cluding upholstery and_ clothing 
fabrics, stoles, place mats, wall hang- 
ings and rugs. Although she produces 
for custom orders and personal use, 
designs for mills and exhibits oc- 
casionally, it is all done on a limited 
scale because her primary interest 
centers around her husband, Matt 
Kahn, who is associate professor of 
art at Stanford University, and their 
two small children. At present the en- 
tire family is spending a year in Cam- 
bodia where Mr. Kahn, on sabbatical 
leave, is in charge of design and pro- 
duction for the native craft program. 
He is working under Russel Wright 
who has a contract with the Inter- 
national Co-operation Administration 
to guide craft programs into profit- 
able production in various countries 
throughout the world. 

Mrs. Kahn’s preoccupation with 
the 2-harness weave and her approach 
to design are, she feels, the result of 


Reading down. Fig. 1. Section of 
long narrow wall hanging. Alternat- 
ing warp bands of heavy brown wool, 
striped with dark or medium blue 
gray and fine wool in pink, blue and 
yellow. W eft of thick wool roving and 
fine yarn, both white. 

Fig. 3. Upholstery sample for mill 
production, Even in black and white 
reproduction, the depth achieved from 
mixing colors and contrasting light 
and dark values is apparent. 

Fig. 2. Section of hanging with 
teasel stalks and fine white wool weft. 
On one shed all white wool in thin 
and thick yarns. Opposite shed has 
fine wool bands of black and heavy 
wool bands in vermillion, oranges, 
one blue and red. 
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a lifetime association with the craft 
in various parts of the world. She was 
born in Holland where her mother, 
Anneke Vos-Van Thyne, is a designer 
of textiles, furniture and interiors, so 
weaving is a part of her earliest 
memories. 


Tremendously proud of her 
mother, Mrs. Kahn delights in tell- 
ing about her achievements and show- 
ing some of her weaving. As a child 
and well into her teens, she resented 
the looms which she felt deprived her 
of her mother’s company and resolved 
never to learn to weave. She realizes, 
though, that while she was resisting 
the opportunity to learn to weave, 
she was absorbing awareness of good 
taste and good design. 


Her resentment began to crumble 
when, in 1938, she accompanied her 
mother to Israel where Mrs. Vos- 
Van Thyne was employed to intro- 
duce the weaving program. This pro- 
gram was instituted to give employ- 
ment to Jewish colonists and assist 
them in making better use of the wool 
they were producing, much of which 
had gone to waste. Mrs. Vos-Van 
Thyne taught the people how to se- 
lect the wool, card, spin, wash and 
dye it as well as how to weave. 


Mrs. Kahn lived with her mother 
in a communal settlement and learn- 
ed along with the others. Not only 
did she develop a thorough under- 
standing and skill in the handling and 
processing of wool but a deep appre- 
ciation of its qualities that continues 
in her present weaving. She regards 
the experience so highly that she feels 
it is the way she would prefer to 
teach weaving. She received a 
thorough training in craftsmanship 
and learned a variety of weaves, with 
emphasis on traditional patterns. For 
a while she taught weaving in Israel. 

In 1946 she left Israel for the 
United States. Not yet having ac- 
cepted the idea of a career in textile 
designing, she was employed for a 
short while in an architect’s office in 
New York, with the idea of becoming 
a draftsman. From there she went to 
Cranbrook Academy of Art, planning 
to study furniture designing. She also 
took courses in ceramics and textiles. 
Perhaps it was at this time that any 
lingering resentment to the loom was 
completely dissolved. She accepted 
the fact that she was particularly 
suited to textile design. It was during 
this period, too, that she developed 
an interest in the 2-harness weave. 
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Though she worked on a 4-harness 
loom and continues to do so today, 
her thinking is in terms of the struc- 
ture of the weave and what can be 
done with it. 

Following graduation, she returned 
to New York where she free-lanced 
her designs to mills for a time. After 
a trip to Holland to visit her mother, 
she returned to the United States for 
her marriage to Mr. Kahn who had 
been a fellow student at Cranbrook. 

Mr. Kahn is a talented and versa- 
tile young man who, in addition to 
teaching, works in a number of media. 
Though both work completely separ- 
ately and make no effort to influence 
each other, except when asked to offer 
criticism, Mrs. Kahn discovered that 
his painting had a subconscious in- 
fluence on her weaving. 

Without realizing when it happen- 
ed, she found that she was applying 
his methods to her fabrics. Rather 
than use a single color, as she had in 
the past, she was arriving at that 
color through optical mixture. Where 
once she had used a green, she was 
now combining blue and yellow. She 
was learning to control that green by 
the amount of blue and yellow she 
used. If she wanted to emphasize a 
certain color, she placed a strong 
value contrast alongside. She was 
thinking of cloth as a painting. White 
was no longer a pure white, but a 
mixture of pure white with perhaps 
yellow-whites or gray whites or all 
three. She used an occasional line of 
blue or brown in her blacks. She liked 
the results because of the effect of 
depth, almost a_ three-dimensional 
quality. 

When this method of using colors 
was combined with contrast in yarn 
sizes, she found she could enhance 
further the structure of the 2-harness 
weave. She realized, too, that simple 
spins were best suited to her method 
since they would not obscure the 
structure. There are exceptions when 
she would use novelty spins, to give a 
“feminine look” to clothing fabrics or 
to support an open weave for sheer 
casements. But as a rule, these spins 
provide a distraction when her pur- 
pose is to emphasize the action of 
warp and weft in simple weave. 

She prefers natural fibers, particu- 
larly wool for the qualities she came 
to understand and appreciate during 
her learning period in Israel. She 
likes its richness and texture, its long- 
wearing and dirt-repellent qualities. 


She believes these attributes make it 
particularly suitable for upholstery. 
Occasionally she combines a synthetic 
such as nylon with wool because it 
has a glowing quality that contrasts 
with the duller finish of wool. She 
may use native materials, such as 
dried teasel stalks in hangings and 
raffa in both hangings and place 
mats. These are exceptions rather 
than general practice. 

She has worked out a basic system 
in which she places heavy warp yarns 
so they rise on one shed and fine yarns 
on the opposite shed, reversing the 
order at intervals. The sley is deter- 
mined by the size of the heavy yarns 
which are close-set to form a warp 
surface. Where fine warp appears, the 
weft is exposed. Her method is that 
used for Swedish rep-faced rugs, al- 
ternating heavy and fine wefts and 
changing the sequence by omitting a 
fine weft or weaving two wefts con- 
secutively. She uses this system as a 
starting point and not as a formula. 
By varying it, she can adapt the weave 
to fabrics for any use. The variations 
are sO great in some fabrics that the 
basic system is not easily discernable. 

Examination of a few of her fabrics 
will show the diversity she brings to 
the system. It is more readily seen 
when very heavy yarns are used, as 
in the long narrow hanging in Fig. 1, 
with dark bands of heavy yarns op- 
posing light bands of fine yarns. She 
has deviated by breaking the heavy 
bands just enough to permit the soft, 
thick, white roving weft to break 
through and form an irregular verti- 
cal line in the dark blocks. Another 
deviation is the use of groups of fine 
wefts to emphasize the dark hori- 
zontal lines in the white blocks and 
to make a stripe at the point where 
the block shift from one shed to 
the other. 

Instead of the interplay of dark 
and light blocks, there is a definite 
pattern of vertical stripes in Fig. 2, 
also a long narrow hanging. The 
reason is that all white yarns, thick 
and thin, are placed on one shed and 
dark colors on the opposite. The fine 
white yarns are not strong enough to 
dominate where they appear crossing 
the dark grey teasel weft, when the 
sheds are reversed. 

In contrast to these two hangings, 
was an evening stole that Mrs. Kahn 
had on her loom during the interview 
but not shown here. To insure a soft 


(Continued on page 57) 
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Kate Van Cleve 


Master Weaver 
By DORIS CLEMENT 


When I travel from city to city 
with my husband, I plan to visit 
weavers’ studios, both for lessons and 
for photographs of their work, attend 
local guild meetings when possible 
and see current exhibitions. Miss 
Kate Van Cleve’s studio in Brook- 
line, Massachusetts, where she has 
taught weaving since 1931, is a place 
of varied and stimulating activities. 
Here I found one of the most com- 
prehensive weaving libraries I have 
ever seen along with a variety of 
looms and equipment used by her 
private pupils. 

Miss Van Cleve also is instructor 
in handweaving at the Boston School 
of Occupational Therapy, where she 
teaches three days a week. She wrote 
an article on weaving at the school 
which was published in the Fall, 
1950, issue of Handweaver & Crafts- 
man. 

On the day of my visit she had a 
class of nine. After serving tea, there 
was a meeting at which Miss Edwina 
Lytle, curator in the summer of the 
Indian House at Old Deerfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, reported on the seminar 
on jurying conducted by the Massa- 
chusetts Association of Handicraft 
Groups. 

After tea Miss Van Cleve showed 
some of her colored slides which she 
uses in teaching. She is greatly in- 
terested in photography and her slides 
are made from her own kodachromes. 
That night we were guests at a dinner 
Miss Van Cleve prepared herself. She 
is an accomplished cook as well as a 
master weaver. 

She is active in the Boston 
Weavers’ Guild and the Boston 
Society of Arts and Crafts. Last year 
she had an exhibition of handbags at 
the Society’s showrooms and is now 
making evening bags and cases for 
glasses which will be sold there. 

She has been a member of the 

(Continued on page 50) 


Reading down. Left, Miss Edwina 
Lytle, right Miss Kate Van Cleve. 

Card case woven on a cardboard 
loom. 

Handbags by Miss Van Cleve dis- 
played at the Boston Scciety of Arts 
and Crafts. 
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Yarn Count or Number 


Yarn count, or number, is the term 
used to designate the size of a yarn 
and is based on the relationship be- 
tween the length and the weight of 
yarns. For natural fibers, except silk 
and jute, yarn count is expressed by 
the number of fixed lengths (skeins) 
per standard weight. Of these, coarse 
yarns have low numbers and 
fine yarns have high numbers. For 
silk, man-made and synthetic fibers 
the unit is based on the number of 
fixed weights per standard length. By 
this system coarse yarns have high 
numbers and fine yarns low numbers. 

The most common fiber is cotton 
and the cotton count system is most 
widely used. The unit for cotton is 
840 yards per pound. This represents 
a single cotton. A cotton yarn labeled 
8/1 indicates a finer yarn with eight 
times the yardage of a 1/1 cotton or 
a one single, that is, 8 x 840 or 6,720 
yards per pound. A 20/1 yarn has 
a yardage of 20 times 840, or 16,800 
yards per pound. If the cotton yarn 
is not a single thread, but a plv, the 
number is written as 20/2 or 20/3, 
depending on the number of threads 
plied, and the yardage is deter- 
mined by dividing the singles yardage 
by the number of ply. Hence a 20/2 
cotton consists of 8,400 yards per 
pound—16,800 yards (20/1) divided 
by 2. A cable twist written 20/2/3 
indicates a yarn measuring 2,800 
vards per pound or 20 x 840 ~ 6. 
Whenever you see a yarn that looks 
similar to cotton or is spun from 
fibers of similar length, that las a 
count number without any further 
specification you may assume it to 
be cotton count and you will be right 
9 out of 10 times. The desienation 
KP and CP often found with cot- 
ton yarns has no reference to the 
count of the yarn; it only signifies 
whether the varn is spun from carded 
or combed fiber. The combed varn, 
CP, is usually a spin from a higher 
grade fiber and is smoother, more 
even and more ‘ustrous yarn. 

Linen and linen tvpe yarns are 
counted in Jea. One lea esuals 300 
yards weighing one pound. A 12 lea 
yarn would be a finer yarn—12 x 300 
or 3,600 yards per pound. A 12/2 
linen yarn, a 2-ply, would measure 
1800 yards per pound, 12 x 300 ~ 2. 

Worsted 


spinning several 
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uses 


By WALTER HAUSNER 


Because 


we have recewed many 
inquiries about yarns, especially 
synthetics, involving quality and 


sizes, we thought that this summary 
of numbering systems most widely 
used in the United States would be 
helpful to handweavers. More ar- 
ticles on yarn will be published. 





count systems according to the coun- 
try of origin. The most popular and 
best known and the one in use in this 
country is the Bradford system. This 
system applies not only to worsted 
wool but all fibers spun on the 
worsted spinning system. The unit 
for the worsted count is 560 yards of 
single yarn per pound. 

As far as writing the count is con- 
cerned we find here a little exception 
to the general rule of writing counts. 
Worsted counts are usually written 
with the ply first and a letter ‘s’ 
added. A 2/26s worsted yarn has 7,- 
280 yards per pound. (26 times 560 
yards divided by 2.) In worsted spin- 
ning the wool fibers are combed so 
that they lie parallel in the yarn. 
Wool fiber can also be spun on a dif- 
ferent system using cards instead of 
combs. 

Practically every spinning 
district in the world has its own 
numbering system for woolen spun 
yarn. The one most commonly used 
here gives the size in runs with 1 run 
equal to 1,600 yards per pound. A 
4-run yarn would equal 6,400 yards 
per pound. If the wool varn is not a 
single thread, but a ply, the number 
is written as 1/2 run or 2/3 run, 
depending on tk- »umber of threads 
plied. 

All the systems mentioned so far 
are length measuring count systems. 
For jute and jute snun yarns and fila- 
ment varns, whether silk or man- 
made fibers, a weight measuring sys- 
tem is used. 

The unit of measurement for jute 
and jute spun yarns is the spyndle, 
14,400 yards weighing one pound. 
The weight would be called pound 
jute or jute spun. A 6-pound yarn 
would measure 2,400 yards per pound 
or 14,400 divided by 6. 

All synthetic fibers are produced 
from a “gooey” mess of chemicals in 
solution, which are 


wool 


extruded or 


passed through a colander-like ar- 
rangement with small holes called a 
spineret, to form a long filament 
which is hardened through a variety 
of processes. For yarns, the filaments 
may be used singly, twisted together, 
or cut into short lengths correspond- 
ing to the lengths of cotton, wool or 
linen fibers. Long filaments are 
handled much as the long silk fila- 
ments from silkworms’ cocoons. The 
short lengths are called staple and 
are spun with the objective of pro- 
ducing a yarn with a finish similar to 
yarns from the natural fibers. 

The unit of measurement for 
filament yarns, whether silk or man- 
made fibers, is the denier, abbrevia- 
tion den, except for fibreglas which 
has its own system. 

One denier represents a 450 
meter thread (Meter, 39.37 inches) 
weighing .05 grams—equivalent to 
4.464,528 yards per pound. The 
yarn count or titre also can be stated 
as the number of grams per 9,000 
meters. 

The word denier originally des- 
ignated a coin weighing .05 of a 
gram of silver, used in France and 
Western Europe from the 8th to the 
19th centuries. It was derived from 
denarius, a Latin coin used in the 
time of Caesar. The coin was revived 
in France during the time of Francis 
I who founded the silk industry in 
that country. Its weight became the 
unit of silk measurement. 

The lower the titre or count of a 
filament yarn, the finer the yarn. 
A yarn of 100 denier equals 44,645 
yards per pound; 1,000 denier equals 
4,465 yards per pound. 

Filament silk, or as it should be 
called, filature silk is usually in- 
dicated by two figures: 13/15, 20/22, 
40/44, 80/88 denier. The two figures 
represent the 10 per cent tolerance 
between high and low. average. A 
certain percentage of the silk cocoons 
produced are double cocoons which 
are difficult to reel and give a very 


uneven and slubby yarn. This is 
called “Douppione’” and the most 
popular counts are: 50/70, 70/80, 


100/120. 200/250 den. As you can 
see here the margin between high ard 
low average is considerably more 
than 10%. 


(Continued on page 46) 
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EXHIBITIONS ° 


JULY 

Craftsman's Fair of the Southern Highlands, City Auditorium, Ashe- 
ville, N. C. Exhibition and sale of handcrafts, demonstration. July 
14-18. 

Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen's Fair, State Teachers College, East 
Stroudsburg. Fashion show. July 25-27. 

Seminars on American Culture, New York State Historical Association, 
Cooperstown, N. Y. Scheduled on weekly basis. Course in Frontier 
Folkways includes discussion of textiles in first week. For informa- 
tion write Dr. Louis C. Jones, Director, New York Historical Asso- 
ciation, Cooperstown, N. Y. July 6-19. 

Contemporary Handweaving II. Sioux City, lowa, Art Center. July 
6-Aug. 3. 

Western Nova Scotia Handcraft Exhibition and Sale, Distritt Com- 
munity Centre, Annapolis Royal, N. S., Canada. Sponsored by 
Yarmouth and Fort Anne Weavers’ Guilds and Associated Crafts- 
men. Theme: Heirlooms of Tomorrow by Craftsmen of Today. Quilt- 
ing Bee, fashion show, craft demonstrations. Information, Miss Ethel 
Graham, Annapolis Royal, N. S., Canada. July 17-18. 

Guilford, Conn., Crafts Exposition. Sponsored by Chamber of Com- 
merce, July 24-26. 

Craftsmen of New Mexico, Museum of International Folk Art, Santa 
Fe. New Mexico residents only eligible. Also exhibition of Indo- 
nesian crafts at same time. July |-Aug. 31. 

Young Americans 1958, Museum of Contemporary Crafts, New York. 
June 13-Sept. 14. 

Ravinia Festival. Highland Park, Ill. Exhibition includes weaving. 
Through Aug. 15. 

Swedish Textiles Today.* Currier Gallery of Art, Manchester, N. Y. 
Through Aug. 24. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art. New York. The Grandeur of Lace. Sil- 
houettes in Silk (Costume Institute). Closing dates indefinite. 

"lf Winter Comes .. ." Brooklyn, N. Y., Museum. Exhibition of quilts 
and coverlets. Through Aug. 15. 

God and Man in Art.? J. B. Speed Art Museum, Louisville, Ky. Chris- 
tian and Jewish ritual objects and vestments, including some from 
The Patron Church exhibit. Through July 22. 

Rugs by George Wells. Hampton Gallery, Amagansett, L. |., N. Y. 
Through Aug. 15. 

Passumpsic Valley Guild Fair and Exhibit. St. Johnsbury, Vt. July 17-19. 

Craft Fair. Erie, Pa., Art Center, 338 W. 6 St. Sponsored by Erie 
Chapter of the Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen. Through July 31. 

Good Design in Switzerland.* School of Architecture, University of 
Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada. Through Sept. 7. 


AUGUST 


Craftsmen's Fair of the League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts, 
Belknap Mt. Recreation Area, Gilford, N. H. 25th Anniversary. 
Aug. 5-9. 

York State Craft Fair, Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. Sponsored by 
York State Craftsmen. Exhibits, demonstrations. Information, York 
State Craftsmen, 210 N. Aurora St., Ithaca, N. Y. Aug. 21-23. 

Vermont's Craft Market, Shelburne, Vt., Town Hall. Sponsored by 
Society of Vermont Craftsmen and the Arts & Crafts Service. Aug. 
12-15. 

Creative Crafts Exhibition, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 
Sponsored by several craft organizations. Aug. 27-Sept. 25. 

Canadian National Exhibition, Toronto, Ont., Canada. Weaving spon- 
sored by Spinners and Weavers of Ontario and Canadian Handi- 
craft Guild of Ontario. Aug. 20-Sept. 6. 

Brookfield, Connecticut, Craft Center. Seminar: Color Consulting, 
Jackie Von Ladau, instructor, Aug. 1-3. Exhibit: Design in Craft, 
Aug. 24-Sept. }. 

Coach House Arts & Crafts Festival, Crotchet Mountain Center, 
Greenfield, N. H. Open to all New England craftsmen. Information, 
Helen G. Crathern above address. Aug. 23. 

Virginia Highlands Festival, Abingdon, Va. Crafts, First 2 weeks in 
Aug. 

Bestor Plaza Art Festival. Chautauqua, N. Y. Sponsored by Chau- 
tauqua Art Association. Competitive exhibition includes weaving. 
Aug. 9. 

6th Annual Clothesline Fair. Battlefield Park, Prairie Grove, Ark. 
Sponsored ky Council of Ozark Artists and Craftsmen. Pageants 
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FAIRS ° 


CONFERENCES 


and dedication of Folk Museum to be staged at same time. Aug. 
20-Sept. |. 

God and Man In Art.* Cincinnati, Ohio, Art Museum. Aug. 15- 
Sept. 15. 

Black Creek Crafts. R. D. 2, Sussex, N. J. 3-session seminar con- 
ducted by Walter Hausner. For information write Black Creek 
Crafts. Aug. 16-17. 

Craftsmen's Fair and Art Exhibit. State Fair Grounds, West Allis, 
Wisc. Aug. 16-24. 

1958 North American Liturgical Week. North Music Hall, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Exhibition of liturgical arts, crafts and literature, sponsored by 
the Cincinnati Archdiocesan Committee of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Aug. 18-21. 


SEPTEMBER 


Home Furnishings Show. New York Coliseum. Sept. | 1-21. 

Brookfield, Conn., Craft Center. Weaving and Social Customs, lec- 
ture by Berta Frey, Sept. 12, 8:00 P.M.; Exhibit of Woven Textiles, 
Sept. 21-30. 

Swedish Textiles Today.* Museum of Contemporary Crafts, New 
York. Sept. 25-Nov. 29. 

Greenwich Village Fair. Burpee Art Gallery, 737 N. Main St., Rockford, 
Ill. Sponsored by the Rockford Art Association. Open to artists and 
craftsmen within a 90-mile radius of Rockford, exciusive of Chicage 
and Milwaukee. For information write gallery. Sept. 14. 


OCTOBER 


God and Man in Art.* Joslyn Art Museum, Omaha, Neb. Oct. 1-22. 

15th Annual Waterford Foundation Festival, Waterford, Va. Exhibit 
and sale of handcrafts. Demonstration of crafts. Several houses 
of this historic village open during festival. Oct. 3-5. 

Massachusetts Association of Handicraft Groups. Skinner Hall, Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, Amherst. All day seminar entitled "New 
Materials and New Uses for Old Materials." For information write 
Barbara Goldberg, 40 Norman Ave., Magnolia, Mass. Oct. 4. 

Kansas Designer Craftsman Show. Student Union, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence. Anyone who lives or has lived in Kansas one year and 
craftsmen who live in Kansas City, Mo., are eligible. Textiles in- 
cluded. Juried. Entries must be received by Oct. 15. For informa- 
tion: Marjorie Whitney, Dept. of Design, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence. Oct. 26-Nov. 15. 

Society of Connecticut Craftsmen. G. Fox & Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Annual Craft Fair. Oct. 28-Nov. |. 

International Ceramic Exhibition. Syracuse, N. Y., Museum of Fine 
Arts. In celebration of 20th anniversary of Ceramic National. 
Ten foreign countries invited to participate. Sponsored jointly by 
Syracuse Museum, Syracuse China Corporation and Ferro Cor 
poration of Cleveland, Ohio. Oct. 26-Dec. 7. 

Draft and Shuttle Guild. Nassau County Home Extension Center, 
Jericho Turnpike, Mineola, L. |., N. Y. Annual show. | to 9 P.M. 
Oct. 23. 

Ozarks Arts and Craft Fair. War Eagle Mills Farm, War Eagle, Ark. 
Oct. 24-26. 


NOVEMBER 


Craft Guild of San Antonio. Witte Memorial Museum, Brackenridge 
Park, San Antonio 9, Tex. First. regional exhibition. Open to crafts- 
men of Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiama, Arkansas and New Mexico. 
Textiles included. Cash and purchase prizes. Jury. Deadline for 
entries Oct. 18. For entry blanks write Craft Guild of San An- 
tonio, Witte Memoria! Museum, Nov. 2-23. 

Women's International Exposition. 7/st Regiment Armory, Park Ave. 
at 34th St., New York. All handweavers eligible. For information 
write Miss Vivian Miller, Chairman Hand Weaving Section, 
Women's National Institute, 250 W. 57 St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Nov. 3-9. 

Florida Craftsmen. Daytona Beach. Annual exhibition meeting with 
a juried show. Nov. 14-15. 

* Circulated by the Smithsonian Institution Traveling Exhibition 

Service. 


+ Circulated by the American Federation of Arts. 
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Covering the 
EXHIBITIONS 


The Allied Craftsmen of San Diego, California, who 
held their annual spring exhibition at the San Diego Fine 
Arts Gallery in Balboa Park, May 18 to June 15, have 
established a unique place in their community. Indeed, it 
is rare, anywhere, for a group to command such respect 
for critical judgment of its own work. Not only does the 
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Gallery permit them to do their own jurying and installa- 
tion, but their shows are considered by San Diego art 
critics to hold top place among locally produced exhibitions 
of both arts and crafts. During their show a year ago, 
they were awarded a citation for their “high contribution 
to the arts on a professional level” by the San Diego Chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Architects. 

This citation seems particularly significant because 
working toward a closer relationship between the arts and 
crafts has been one of the aims of the group since it was 
founded in 1946, This goal and two others, to raise the 
standards of excellence in the crafts and broaden the hor- 
izons of the members, have served to create a rare spirit 
of co-operation within the group. 

Of necessity, then, one requisite for membership is the 
ability to work harmoniously for common goals. The other 
qualification is competence in a craft. Though the mem- 
bership represents a cross-section of the crafts, it has 
never been large. At present there are about thirty mem- 
bers, two of whom, Eve Gulick and Grace Woolley, are 
weavers. Some work full-time at their crafts, some part- 
time and a number are teachers. All have enthusiasm for 
the group and its aims and respect for the skills of fellow 
members. 

Many of the members exhibit regularly at state and na- 
tional shows. Four were represented in the invitational 
show held early last year at the Museum of Contemporary 
Crafts in New York. They are Ellamarie and Jackson 
Woolley, enamel on metal; Barney M. Reid, silk screen 
textile and Marjorie Hyde, mosaic. Among the two who 
exhibited in Designer Craftsmen of the West, 1957 at the 
M. H. deYoung Memorial Museum, San Francisco, was 
Eve Gulick, who received an award. She also received 
awards at Wichita and St. Paul last year. 

Out of their own membership, they are able to supply 
speakers for many of their monthly meetings. These talks 
serve to point up their common basic problems. Among 
craftsmen who, necessarily, must work alone, these talks 
are a source of encouragement and stimulation. The sub- 
ject matter may be concerned with natural forms as a de- 
sign source or the creative process. The members also 
conduct lively discussions, exploring the individual crafts- 
man’s relationship to his own medium and his place in 
contemporary society. These discussions at times are aug- 
mented by talks on such subjects as landscape design and 
the use of crafts in architecture, presented by invited 
guests. 

Periodically they hold a seminar in a specific craft. This 
may involve one of the members or an outside expert in a 
particular field and deal more directly with the techniques 
of the craft under discussion. In turn, craftsmen in each 
field have opportunity to learn and receive stimulation in 


Decorative textiles by Grace Woolley. Reading down. 
Fabric for a coordinated set of three cushions with warp 
of shades of yellow set in twill. Treadled to give vertical 
stripe with weft of brown rayon and yellow chenille. 

Casement cloth with warp stripes of smooth gray-blue 
nylon and novelty rayons, one gray-blue, one yellow- 
green and one yellow-green spun with black cotton, all 
in light values. Weft is pale gray linen homespun. 

Another cushion fabric on the yellow warp, woven in 
narrow horizontal stripes with brown, yellow and tur- 
quoise. For the the third cushion, not shown, a turquoise 
chenille weft was used with the yellow warp. 
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wt DO ee 2 GT t O N 
Of Rayon, Cotton & Wool Novelty Yarns for Handweaving 
MANY COLORS IN STOCK 
SPECIAL COLORS DYED TO ORDER 
¢ Tinsel © Elastic ¢ Raffia « 
Send for Sample Card $1.00 
Refunded with first order of $10.00 or more 


FIBRE YARN CO. inc. 
ly, 


IC Braids, Cords, Trimmings, Rayons 


840 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK |, MU 3-0731-2-3-4 
“If it’s for handweaving we have it”’ 
Established 1919 Noted for Prompt Service 


Plastic 











THE NORWOOD LOOM 


The modern folding Loom for modern living 


Custom built of beautiful cherry—rising shed—jack 
type—sectional beam—folds for easy threading, stor- 
age or moving from room to room. 


29" 30” 40” 50” 
4 to 12 harness 


Write for Brochure and prices 


THE NORWOOD LOOM COMPANY 
Box 272 Baldwin, Michigan 





FOR 17 YEARS 


@ We have been buying surplus yarns from 
over-stocked mills—bankrupt plants—mills in liquidation. 


@ Naturally we buy these yarns way under market 
prices. We pass these savings on to you handweavers. 


Ask for Samples 


FRANK KOUBLE COMPANY 


P. O. Box 82 
Cumberland, Rhode Island 





FOR YOUR HAND LOOM NEEDS 


~ EMMONS “= 


ALL TYPES OF FLAT STEEL HEDDLES 


(Round Wire and Twin Wire) 
« 

FRAMES and REEDS 
a 


Write for Price List 












Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
EMMONS DIVISION 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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their own media. 

Thus their program works two ways: to aid individual 
craftsmen in their own fields and to develop understand- 
ing of techniques in all crafts, all the while emphasizing 
common problems and goals. Because of this, their critical 
judgment has been sharpened so that they have developed 
discernment regarding crafts in general and a healthy per- 
spective toward their own work. With no undue emphasis 
upon a specific craft nor any one individual, the unity of 
the group is maintained. 

This spirit of group unity and respect for the individual 
was expressed in the design of last year’s show. With no 
thought that the work of any member would dominate, 
each of the 23 members who participated was assigned 
a separate stall. The displays were handled so that the 
flavor of each exhibitor’s work was preserved without dis- 
turbing the harmony of the show as a whole. 

Grace Woolley, who specializes in decorative fabrics, 
displayed textiles in a harmony of greens and yellows. 
Soft blues and yellow greens were used in a warp-striped 
casement. Stronger colors were used in a set of three cush- 
ion fabrics woven on one warp. The warp was of cotton 
in lemon and chrome yellows, set in twill. One fabric was 
treadled to give a vertical stripe with a weft of lemon 
yellow chenille and a brown novelty rayon that appeared 
as a fleck. The second had a turquoise chenille weft and the 
third combined the yarns of the first two in narrow hori- 
zontal stripes. 

Mrs. Gulick had a room-divider in a variation of the 
“wrap-weave”’ technique she developed and displayed in 
other shows last year. (Fall, 1957 issue). It is a firm, 
open weave that produces a mesh effect. Of coarser yarns 
than her others, this had a natural jute warp set in groups 
of four strands spaced an inch apart. There was a stripe in 
the weft as a rust line alternated with two jute lines, spaced 
at 34-inch intervals. The rust was a double strand of 112 
lea linen woven back and forth in one group, as in Spanish 
lace, then drawn very tightly and wrapped completely 
around the group. The jute was woven singly through one 
shed and carried back in the opposite shed, to complete one 
stripe. As it was carried back, it was brought once around 
the first weft in each open space between warp groups. 
This gave the effect of a twist across the fabric. Because 
of the open space between each pair of wefts, the twist 
was pronounced. 

She also showed two necktie fabrics, one in navy and 
bright medium blue and the other in orange and rust. Both 
were set in one-and-one sequence, broken by stripes of 
solid color. Alternate picks of the two colors were used 
again in the weft, with narrow stripes at intervals. 

According to their custom of inviting one or two guest 
exhibitors, Marion Stewart of Scripps College, Clare- 


mont, showed handwoven fabrics and Ed McFetridge of 


Los Angeles, showed metal work. This year’s guest was 
John Smith of Los Angeles who showed his tapestries. 
By this means, the group has been able to bring the work 
of a number of Southern California craftsmen to San 
Diego. 

Until this year the Allied Craftsmen have also held a 
Christmas sale. The plan is to replace this with a fall ex- 
hibition, thus providing a twice-yearly showcase for their 
work. 

Mrs. Gulick’s “wrap-weave” fabric shown this year 
was woven in fine linens, with a dividing and redividing 
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Above. Tie material by Eve Gulick shown in the 1958 
show of the Allied Craftsmen, San Diego, California. Be- 
low. Variation in wrap-weave developed by Mrs. Gulick. 


of the groups of warp yarns. Considered one of the hand- 
somest pieces in the show, it presented interesting shapes 
in the open spaces, a characteristic of this technique, with 
these spaces different in each panel. Woven of natural, 
black and turquoise linens, the overall effect was slate 
gray. Texture also was of great interest. 

This linen casement, called Seed-pods, looked very dif- 
ferent from the wrap-weave of last year. This time the 
versatile wrap was used to hold the seed-pod-like forms 
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THE YARN DEPOT, INC. 


has discovered for you 


NEW WEFT MATERIALS 





SEA GRASSES from the South Pacific 
22 vibrant fast colors $1.25 per 1 lb. bundle 
Clear, heavy SARAN 2% inches wide 5¢ per yd. 
samples 25¢ 


545 Sutter Street San Francisco 2, Cal. 





HARDWOOD STRIPS 


Uniform '4” strips stained Blondwood, Myrtlewood, Driftwood, Redwood, 
Sandalwood and Ebony for weaving unique and distinctive looking place 
mats, lamp shades, screens, etc. 


Send self-addressed envelope today for price list and free samples. 


BROBACK WOOD FABRICS 


3675 Bridgeport Way Tacoma, Washington 





COLORAMA 
IN WOOL 
& WORSTED 


USE THE YARNS 


FINEST YARNS 


Persian Worsted Yarns 


Smyrna Yarns & Pat Rug Yarn 
TO PRODUCE THE FINEST 
Tapestries — Petit Points — 
Rugs, Needlecraft & Weaving 
Over 250 Colors with more than 
Five shade variations to each color. 


If not available at your local dealers write: 
PATERNAYAN BROS. INC. 
New Address 






Samples on request 


312 E. 95th St. 
Dept. H 
New York 28 











Craf t Horizons 


America’s most distinguished magazine covering all hand- 
crafts—Ceramics, Textile Design, Weaving, Jewelry, 
Needlework, Rug-Hooking and many others. Stx times 
a year, $4. 


29 West 53rd Street New York 19, N. Y. 





in place and also to achieve a transparent fabric which 
hangs gracefully in folds. 


Directions. Warp: 17/1 tow linen, natural; 8/1 black 
linen. Weft: 12/1 black linen; 12/1 turquoise linen. 12- 
dent reed, the natural linen in groups of 10 threads, 2 
to a dent for 5 dents. The blacks bordering each group 
were threaded single in the dents. There were no open 
dents; the black bordering warp thread of one group 
came next to the black thread bordering the adjacent 
group. Threading was plain twill for tabby weaving 
throughout. 
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with a 

label that 
is definitely 
different 


< 
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SEWING KNITT 





Any reading matter you desire, including your NAME and ADDRESS 
on lustrous woven-edge white or tan satin ribbon, printed in black, 
blue, red, green or brown. Makes ideal gift for friend or relative. 


Sizes: #3 (54" wide) at $3.35 per 100 
#5 (7/4" wide) at $3.75 per 100 


Order Today. Type or plainly print reading matter desired on label. 
State width, color of ribbon and ink. Include money order—sorry no 
C.O.D. Delivery about one week. 


LEON FREEMAN, INC. Dept. SU, 236 S. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. 








BRITAIN’S HANDWEAVING MAGAZINE 
CREATIVE 


British H omecnonts Centre 


The craft magazine with the big handweaving supplement indispensable 
to all who handweave. Widen your interest in handweaving to include 
new ideas, designs, etc. from British Handweavers. Formerly the 
"“Handweaver & Spinner” and now restyled and double the size to 
include other crafts—basketry, leatherwork, needlework and embroidery 
etc. Just send $4.00 for the next twelve issues. 


SAMPLE TWELVE FOUR 
COPY FUTURE ISSUES BACK ISSUES 
25 cents $4.00 $1.00 


HOMECRAFTS, 44 A, WORSHIP ST., LONDON E.C.2, ENG. 





WEAVING SEMINAR 
3 Sessions—Aug. 16 & 17 
WALTER HAUSNER 


Includes Man Made Fibres, Weav- 
ing Textures & Finishing Methods. 


3 Sessions $15, | Session $6 
BLACK CREEK CRAFTS 


RD 2, Sussex, N. J. Vernon 99-3432 








The weft stripe was made in this order: 2 rows of 
black 12/1, leaving the first loose for making the medal- 
lion; then 2 turquoise, 1 black, 1 turquoise, and 2 black, 
last forming a variation of Danish medallion around 2 
groups at a time. 


The wrap-weave, three strands of black used between 
weft stripes to bind two groups together, is made by 
weaving each double group from right to left, wrapping 
114 times around all the warp threads and then weav- 
ing from right to left a second time, but in the alternate 
shed. The first row of wrap-weave binds together groups 
1 and 2, 3 and 4, 5 and 6, etc. The second row of wrap- 
weave binds together rows 2 and 3, 4 and 5, 6 and 7, 
etc. Similarly the medallion covers two groups and 
changes the grouping as does the wrap. 

The gold and black tie fabric is wool and rayon slub. 
Warp: each repeat of 5 black fabri, 4 gold fabri, 5 weav- 
ing afghan. Weft: black sock yarn, gold fabri doubled, 
and gold rayon doubled. Reed: 15 dent, 1 thread per dent 
for the fabri, 5 afghan per 2 dents. Threading: plain twill 
for tabby weaving. 
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Marge Kinney, whose main specialty is decorative 
fabrics, showed three stoles in this year’s show, featur- 
ing looped wools. 





The Montclair Art Museum, in its annual exhibition of 
the work of adult students of the Museum Art School, 
showed numerous examples by students in a weaving 
class instructed by Mrs. Alta R. Turner. 

The background of these students differs. Some have 
had previous experience as weavers and are resuming 
the practice of a craft that had been interrupted by family 
chores and growing children; others are approaching it 
as a fascinating hobby for the first time; for several 
weaving is another adventure in the field of crafts, a 
logical development of experience gained already in other 
art classes. 

Mrs. Turner is an experienced teacher. She studied 
textiles and weaving at the University of Illinois, weav- 
ing techniques under Sally Wilkerson at Berea College, 
Kentucky, and advanced techniques of weaving under 
Alice Stuart, formerly instructor at the Montclair Art 
Museum. 

In discussing the instruction she gives her pupils Mrs. 
Turner says: “A beginning weaver can readily learn to 
make a warp of mixed color and texture. This is a simple 
way of achieving an interesting textile design. Even 
though the warp is made of all white or neutral tones, 
varying the sizes and textures of the threads will stir 
the imagination of a beginner and make him feel at once 
that he is actually creating a textile. 

“When planning a mixed warp of this kind one finds 
that the threading of an overshot pattern provides a 
ready-made design. By threading each frame with a dif- 
ferent shade or color the weaver may easily develop 
interesting stripes, plaids or blended color. This type 
of warp design emphasizes how the frames work in the 
loom and how, merely by treadling, certain colors or 
shades can be accentuated or subdued. With the use of a 
single shuttle or two at the most, interesting color and 
design can be achieved with the least confusion to the 
beginning weaver.” 

The examples in the exhibition showed the work of 
beginners as well as' of weavers who have had considera- 
ble previous weaving experience. The rug design is by 
Mrs. Erwin Germann who studied weaving under Mrs. 
Stuart at the Montclair Art Museum about 15 years 
ago but who ceased to practice weaving as family activi- 
ties swallowed up her time. Now, with her family grown, 
she has renewed her interest in weaving by enrolling 
in the Montclair Museum Art School. During « recent 
visit to Canada she purchased a Leclerc loom and she 
weaves at home as well as during class hours. 

The discovery that her interior-decorator husband was 
having to pay to have a special rug woven for a scheme 
of decoration prompted Mrs. Lillian Stettner to take 
up weaving. Her rug pattern affirms her determination 
to master the craft sufficiently to become weaver-in- 
chief to her husband when he requires a special rug 
design. 

From making lamp shades to weaving is the course 
taken by Mrs. Helen Williams, who now is in her first 
year in the Montclair Museum weaving class. Mrs. Wil- 
liams’ entry in the museum exhibition was a set of beige 
linen mats with a blue inlay pattern—JEAN R. LANGE 
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ne Reading down. Rug by Mrs. Erwin Germann, in exhi- 
ke bition of student work of Montclair, N. J., Museum 
on School, shown at the Museum May li-June 1. Warp: 6 
n- ends heavy linen rug yarn per inch. Weft: two shades of 
ug taupe rug yarn. Uncut flossa, gray-green and taupe wound 
together. W oven in twill. 
se . . . yp . 

; Stole by Alvin Radin. Threaded in honeysuckle, one 
rs . aa ° y . 
5] | frame with red wool, one with black wool and two with 
il- | ; : storing 
; heather gray. Weft same as warp for plaid effect. 12-dent 
ige ‘ - d J 

reed. 
GE | 
) Rug by Mrs. R. C. Stettner, Jr. Warp: linen rug yarn, 
an | : , 
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TEXTILES @ METALCRAFTS 
WOODWORKING @ CERAMICS 


SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 


4° uth u Rochester 8 New York 





ENSFORD® 


VISCOSE—ACETATE—JUTE 
Unusual Synthetic Fiber Yarns with Homespun Texture 
INITIAL SAMPLES FREF 


THE MARKRAFTERS 


SIMSBURY Box 4-A 


CONNECTICUT 








———— 


courses for students of weaving and textile 
design . . . ceramics . . . metaismithing . . . 
sculpture ... painting ... design . . . grad- 
wates in architecture ... : 
B.F.A., M.F.A., M. Arch. foll term begins 
September 15 .. . send for catalogue. 


CRANBROOK ACADEMY 
OF ART 


161 academy road, biloomfield hills, mich. 
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BERTA FREY 


Handwoven Fabrics 
Weaving Instruction 


Box 505, Woodstock, New York 








WALTER HAUSNER/Handweaver, Designer 
Available for lectures on handweaving and textile design to 
weavers’ guilds, craft organizations, and schools, or for in- 
dividual or group instruction in American and European weaving 
techniques. For information write 


139 Spring Valley Avenue, Hackensack, N. J. 
Tel. Hubbard 7-0235 





threaded in a texture pattern, 2-3, 2-4, 3-4, in a 7-dent 
reed. Weft of gray-green rug yarn, rya in finer rug yarn. 





The Philadelphia Guild of Hand Weavers opened its 
fifth month-long exhibition of textiles in the University 
Museum, with a dinner May 1 in the Egyptian Hall. 
William J. Brown of the Craft Center, Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts, was the stimulating speaker on Man, the 
Imaginative Being. 

On one wall, was hung a memorial display of the late 
Miss Wellman’s own prize-winning weaving, lent by her 
niece, Mrs. George Shaw of Penfield, New York. 

The entries for every show bring surprises, and this 
time the number of bedspreads, never entered before, 
startled the receiving committee. Among these were sey- 
eral outstanding ones: an exquisite cool white and green 
linen spread in an 8-shaft fretwork design by Alice 
Letchworth ; a wide cream colored one in patterned panels 
of crisp spun nylon yarn by Miriam Jeglum; and a bril- 
liantly hued cover in peacock shades planned for the 
couch in a man’s study by Muriel Sweeton. 

The three blue ribbons were awarded as follows: Ruth 
Dewees, for a handsome striped blanket woven from 
wool grown on her farm which she spun and vegetable- 
dyed; to Muriel Barnes for a heavy off-white linen 
drapery with interestingly grouped warp threads; and 
to Mrs. Solis-Cohen for a charming wool skirt, striped 
in shades of gray and silver. 
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Mrs. George L. Smith Jr. exhibited twin runners in 
natural linen interestingly planned and_ beautifully 
woven. Colorful draperies in scarlet and odd shades of 
red and gold by Mrs. Thornton and Mrs. Hibbard, 
luncheon mats by Mrs. Anderson and Mrs. O’Shaugh- 
nessy, as well as sturdy useable tweeds and upholsteries 
by Mrs. Gavetti, won the approval of the jury. Visitors 
were always gathered before Irene Rainey’s wool wall 
hanging in Finnvav admiring the meticulous workman- 
ship in a far from simple technique. On a low platform 
was shown a handsome rya rug in blocks of soft coral, 
henna, lime and gold, the very professional work of 
Yvonne Palmer Bobrowicz. 

The largest number of visitors yet to view a Phila- 
delphia Guild of Hand Weavers’ show were generous in 
the expression of their interest, especially in the trans- 
lation of design from objects in the Museum collections 
(a piece of pottery, a sword handle, or possibly a beaten 
gold breastplate) to a different dimension, and to the 
entirely different medium of handweaving. 





The art collections of the Newark Museum proved 
to be a fine source of ideas for some 68 textiles exhibited 
at the Museum last May by the Associated Handweavers, 
a group which had its informal beginnings in 1936. Mem- 
bers of the Association, who are from New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Connecticut, meet on alternate 
months at the Museum and at the Philadelphia Textile 
Institute. 

The exhibition was the group’s major project for the 
year, and required the weaving of fabrics which could 
be worn or used in the home. Idea-starters were objects 
from the Museum’s collections. The result of using 
Museum objects for inspiration was—in many cases—a 
successful blending of color and design. 

Most of the pieces were yard goods, including suitings, 
coat-and dress fabrics, and drapery and upholstery fab- 
rics. There were also rugs, using the flossa technique; 
pillow covers; table runners; stoles; place mats and 
napkins. 

In order to illustrate better how Museum objects 
had been utilized, the objects themselves were displayed 
next to the fabrics which they had inspired. 

Outstanding among materials introduced were corn 
husks, Spanish moss and birch bark employed in the 


Reading down. Fabrics from the exhibition of the 
Philadelphia Guild of Hand Weavers. Wall hanging in 
double weave by Irene Rainey. 


Wall hanging of linen, boucle and metallic by Mar- 
garet Burlew. Awarded the Kathryn Wellman prize. 


Muriel Barnes won a blue ribbon for this drapery 
material, woven for her apartment. A double weave, 
which she calls a floating warp weave,” the pattern warps 
are of heavy viscose and jute (rug yarn) with back- 
ground of one thread nylon and one rayon, equivalent 
to 20/2 cotton. The weft is viscose and jute, same as in 
warp, with rayon added. A 4-harness weave, the heavy 
threads are threaded to the two back harnesses and the 
lighter to the front. It is set 18 ends to the inch in a 
6-dent reed, with one heavy thread per dent and two light 
threads per dent. The pattern is a wrapped weave which 
is also woven in, with a shuttle used throughout. 
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weaving of several table runners by Alta Turner. The 
materials were successfully combined with linen, alpaca 
and nubby textured yarns in vibrant and harmonizing 
colors, making attractive runners for table arrangements 
or Festreusa. The texture of Miss Turner’s runners 
closely approximates that of some pottery bowls in the 
Museum collections. 

Three works were inspired by Sidney Gordin’s abstract 
sculpture in black and white metal entitled Construction, 
#5. Two 4-harness swivel weave fabrics by Irene Howe 
—one a drapery, the other a mat—successfully show 
the rectilinear architectural design of the sculpture, as 
does Beatrice Reeve’s flossa weave rug of wool, acetate 
and cotton. 

A Swedish glass bowl with an irregular design of 
graduated yellow and blue squares served as the inspira- 
tion for a Summer and Winter weave drapery by Claire 
Freeman. This outstanding work adapted the bowl’s 
squares into a horizontally arranged pattern, accom- 
plished by the use of a multiple-harness loom. 

Another outstanding work was an original draft for 
figured weave by Muriel Barnes, the colors of which 
clearly simulated the blue-green and rust shades of a 
Japanese print. Miss Barnes obtains an unusual iridescent 
quality in her fabric by using a chromespun weft. Alice 
Harvey also achieved a fine color simulation of a blue- 
green Danish pottery bowl in her upholstery fabric of 
textured striped weave. Lydia Bancroft’s drapery fabric 
of a Thousand Flowers weave reveals a distinctive ar- 
rangement of colors with a well-proportioned design. 








Above. Swedish glass bowl, right, inspired the summer- 
and-winter drapery in background by Claire Freeman, 
shown in the Associated Handweavers exhibition at 
the Newark, N. J., Musewm in May. Danish pottery, 
left, provided the idea for Lydia Bancroft’s place mat in 
rose path. 

Below. Flossa rug by Peggy Smith, with a design de- 
veloped from mosaic floor from Pompeii in the Univer- 


sity Museum, Philadelphia. 
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WOVEN LABELS 
Lovely, distinctive Charm Woven 
Labels of superb quality. Personal 
finishing touch. No C.0.D. orders. 
15 for $1.50 — 25 for $2. — 50 for $3. — 100 for $5. — 500 for $12.50 
CHARM LABELS—Dept. WH—Box 2264—Portland 14, Ore. 








A new brochure illustrating the complete line of Herald Looms 
is now available to weavers. 


Write now for your free copy 


herald 


ooms 


“FOR THOSE 
WHO DEMAND THE BEST” 








2080 Edgewood Road 
Redwood City, California 


94 BEAUTIFUL DYE COLORS 


Extra-cencentrated for full durable shades on hand-weaving 
yarns and other craft materials. Serving the needs of home dyers 
for 75 years. List free, or send 25c for complete Color Card. 


CUSHING PERFECTION DYES DOVER-FOXCROFT MAINE 











1958 SUMMER SCHOOL 


BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
University of Alberta, Banff, Canada. June 23rd. to Sept. 13th. 
1958 Courses in: Weaving, Ceramics, Painting, Music, Piano, 
Choral, Sight-Singing, Opera, Strings, Composition, Drama, 
Ballet, Interior Decorating, Television-Radio-Playwriting, Short- 
Story Writing, Photography, and Oral French. 
For Calendar write: 
Director, Banff School of Fine Arts, Banff, Alta, Canada. 





“A stunning double feature exhibition’ was the press 
comment on the joint exhibition of the Craftsmen’s Guild 
and the Weavers’ Guild of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, held 
at the Arts and Crafts center in April. The Handweaver 
& Craftsman prize for the Weavers’ Guild exhibition was 
awarded to J. Allen Pritchett for gray wool suiting. Mr. 





i 
Dresser scarf by Lois Lesher, Lily Mills award im 


the competition of the Craftsmen’s Guild of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 
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LIL| BLUMENAU 


WEAVING WORKSHOP 


CLASSES IN WEAVING, 
COLOR AND DESIGN 


FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 15 


WRITE OR CALL FOR CATALOG 


LIL! BLUMENAU 53 EAST 9 STREET 
NEW YORK 3 AL 4- 7363 





Community Weavers 
Van Hornesville, N. Y. 


Highway 80—North of Cooperstown 
SUMMER WORK SHOP—JUNE TO SEPT. 
Instruction by Helen M. Lohmeier 





NEW: ENAMEL ART ON METALS 
by Edward Winter 
The first complete book on the art of enameling 
160 pages, fully illustrated, partly in color—$9.75 
Books on weaving, arts and crafts. 
MUSEUM BOOKS, INC. 
48 East 43 Street 


New York 17, New York 





award for another piece of wool suiting. 





entire town on display during the Exposition. 





The first award in fabrics in the annual design competi- 
tion sponsored by the American Institute of Decorators 
went to a handprinted Fortisan fabric by Estelle and 
Erwine Laverne, New York. Among honorable mentions 
was one to Hella Skowronski, Bellevue, Washington, for 
an upholstery fabric of leather, mohair, viscose and silk. 
This was chosen because of an ingenious use of four ma- 
terials to create a distinctive decorative pattern and tex- 
ture. Another was awarded to Ruth Adler for a drapery 
fabric in Dacron and mohair, executed by Adler-Schnee 
Associates, Detroit, Michigan. The horizontal lines and 
spacing of the design give this a feeling of depth and per- 
spective. The all-linen casement, designed by Sara Proven 


Awarded honorable mention in the 1958 A.I.D. Design 
Competition Reading down. Fabrics by Hella Skowron- 


ski, Ruth 2. dler and Sara Proven & Philip Rowen. 
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Pritchett also won a first award for upholstery and a first 


The work of members of the Society of Connecticut 
Craftsmen will be featured at the Handicraft Exposi- 
tion, sponsored by the Guilford, Connecticut, Chamber 
of Commerce, to be held on the beautiful Guilford Green 
July 24-26 from 10 A.M. to 8 P.M. Members of the 
Society will demonstrate their crafts and there will be 
displays by local craftsmen. Paintings by the Guilford 
Art Group also will be shown. There will be no admis- 
sion charge and all items will be for sale. Guilford is 
a lovely old shoreline town with many handsome old 
houses. It is proud of its traditions and will put the 





of Eatontown, New Jersey and Philip Rowen, Roslyn, 
New York, was executed by Rowen, Inc., New York. 
This was chosen because the traditional handwoven effect 
is usable in many types of interiors. 

The winning designs will be sent ou tour as usual. 
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Current 
Developments 


in Man-made Yarns 


and Fibers 
By WALTER HAUSNER 


Announcements in the last year 
concerning man-made fibers and 
yarns related principally to improve- 
ments and modifications. Improve- 
ments most important to handweavers 
concern fiber strength and dyeing 
properties. 

Rayon manufacturers are aiming at 
a strength of 10 grams per denier 
and have made considerable strides to- 
ward their goal. Higher strength 
rayon staple also is in regular produc- 
tion. Such staple is suitable for blends 
with some of the newer man-made 
fibers. Nylon, already a strong fiber, 
has further increased its relative 
strength. 

The only fibers about which there 
have not yet been satisfactory strength 
reports (from the handweaving point 
of view ) are the crystal acetates. Even 
here some improvements have been 
made. Some types are suitable for 
plied yarns. Solution dyed acetates 
and rayons, the latter in both filament 
and staple form, are gaining in 
popularity and a wider range of colors 
is available. 

Eastman Chemical has brought out 
its Type 50 acetate. This is a fiber 
with a modified cross section, giving 
greater bulk and improved cover fac- 
tor. 

We all remember when Orlon first 
appeared on the market. It was diff- 
cult to dye and also difficult to finish 
satisfactorilv. The reason was that 
Orlon was then a 100 per cent acrylic 
fiber. Today there are quite a number 
of acrylic fibers on the market but 
they are not 100 per cent acrylic. Dif- 
ferent chemicals are added in varying 
percentages to the basic material. 
The resulting fibers can be dyed and 
finished with relative ease but they 
are no longer as impervious to age- 
ing as are 100 per cent acrylic fibers. 
Acrvlic is accurately and chemically 
speaking Acylontriles. If therefore 
you see some new fibers called Nitrile 
or Dinitrile they are acrylics under a 
different name. Creslan, Zefran and 
Davran are such fibers. They will 
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UPRIGHT 


HANDKNOTTED RUG WEAVING, a 54 page booklet with 27 illustrations. Com- 


plete instructions for tapestry and rug weaving. Price $2.00, credited to purchase 
of loom. 


TAPESTRY LOOM 


e Takes minimum floor space 


e Comfortable to weave in 


straight sitting position 


e Easy to assemble 


e Warping in one position 


e To weave tapestries and rugs 


12’ x 3’ 6” to 9 x 12’ 





If not obtainable from your dealer, write 


PATERNAYAN BROS., INC. 


312 EAST 95TH STREET 


NEW YORK 28 





soon be in good supply. 

More fibers both in the acrylic and 
polyester groups are reported in an 
advanced state of development and 
soon to be placed on the market 
Verel, another acrylic staple, is 
available in several forms with vary- 
ing shrinking properties. On the oth- 
er hand Vicara is being withdrawn 
and production temporarily sus- 
pended. 

Appearing on the fiber charts for 
the first time are the fibers known as 
polyolefins. These are polyethylenes 
of different molecular structure with 
quite different physical properties. 
High shrinkage is an outstanding 
characteristic. This is the fiber used 
in the much advertised Trilok fabrics. 

We hear a lot about texturizing 
filament yarns. Various methods and 
systems produce different types, each 
with its own trade name. According 
to their characteristics they are usual- 
ly classified into three groups: tex- 
tured stretch yarns such as Helanca, 
Fluflon, and Superloft Dynaloft, 
which have high stretch and good 
recovery; textured crimp yarns with 
moderate stretch and high bulk such 
as Nylast, Ban-lon, Saaga Agilon and 


others ; a group with high bulk and no 
stretch including Taslan, Airloft, 
Skyloft and other plainly lofted or 
bulked yarns. All these textured yarns 
have one thing in common; they are 
filament yarns treated in various ways 
to change the appearance, characteris- 
tics, and bulk of the yarn. They may 
be kinked, crimped, looped or other- 
wise “deformed” to give them spe- 
cial characteristics or properties. In 
many of these yarns the strength suf- 
fers but the hand and cover factor are 
vastly improved. It is important to 
note that almost all man-made fibers 
must be heatset and stabilized whether 
they are used for filament, texturized 
or spun yarns. 

Information comes from Europe 
that fibers are being modified by sur- 
face and body treatments. These 
treatments are said to be of a chemi- 
cal nature which affects the appear- 
ance and hand of filament fibers. Re- 
ports are also received that fibers with 
extremes in cross section are coming 
on the market. A whole range of 
monofilaments will become available 
for special purpose fabrics. Extremely 
fine wirelike monofilaments, narrow 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Five Crackle 


Weave Projects 


By DOROTHEA 
MACOMBER 


Mate 


Two samples from the same thread- 
ing draft. Top, TREADLING SAM- 
PLE #2. Bottom, TREADLING 
SAMPLE #3. 
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Cotton material woven from draft 


SAMPLE #1. 


Crackle Weave was a name given 
to an old Swedish weave called “Jamt- 
landswaev”’, which was introduced in- 
to this country by Mary M. Atwater. 
She called it this because she thought 
the texture of the weave suggested the 
crackled surface of a type of pottery. 

As a four harness weave, it has a 
number of advantages over both over- 
shot weaves and summer and winter 
weaves. A block in overshot weave 
cannot have too long an overshot 
thread and be practical, while a crackle 
weave block can be as long as you 
wish, because every fourth thread is 
caught down, much the same as in 
summer and winter weave. One great 
advantage is that you can have four 
blocks in a crackle weave, while in 
summer and winter weave you can 
have only two blocks on a four harness 
loom. 

You will notice in weaving these 
blocks in sequence, 1-2, 2-3, 3-4, 4-1, 
that the blocks overlap each other. If 
you want a pattern where the blocks 
do not overlap, you must weave the 
blocks only in opposites, block 1-2 


Place mat and napkin wover on 
same warp as blouse. The bands 
woven in pattern are accented by 
shots of metallic thread. 


Handweaver & Craftsman 
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against 3-4, or block 2-3 against 4-1. 
Or you can weave a crackle weave like 
a summer and winter weave alterna- 
ting 1-2, 2-3 for one block and the 


other 3-4, 4-1 for the second block, 
both blocks being woven with a tabby. 

The overlapping is caused by the 
unit of each block being made on three 
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* Units of four blocks. 4 Shows threads added to draft to keep twill sequence. 
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Be sure to have a copy 
of Hammett's free Loom 
Catalog on hand to keep 
you up-to-date on the 
latest in fine weaving 
equipment and materials. 
Our Catalog illustrates, 
describes and prices foot- 
treadle and table-model 
looms, as well as indivi- 
dual parts and accessories. 
Materials for hand weav- 
ing and Books of Instruc- 
tions also listed 
Write T For 
FREE CATALOG 


J. L. HAMMETT CO. 


268 MAIN ST., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


WEAVING SERVICE 


IMPORTED wools for HANDWEAVERS 


SCOTLAND. Cheviot, Harris yarns. 
ENGLAND. ‘nubby' tweeds, Botany. 
IRELAND. linen threads, warp & weft. 
FRANCE. lovely fast-colored linens. 
Cottons-boucles-metallic yarns 
LOOMS and loom equipment. 





SEND 35¢ in COIN and GET FIVE price lists. 
All have ACTUAL THREADS attached. 


DOROTHY RANKINE, Consultant 
SEARLE FARM HOME WEAVING 


SERVICE 
318 Grain Exchange, WINNIPEG, Canede 





ATTENTION WEAVERS 


All GHool 2/17's, 3/15’s 


4/17's, 4/8's 
Barns 4/4's, 4/1 V's Rug 


2/17'’s available on pound or 4 ounce cones. 


GUILDS—Pool your orders for discounts. Orders 
sent out the day they are received if possible. 


Send 50¢ for sample cards which will 
be deducted from your first order. 





Thomas Hodgson & Sons, Inc. 


Department J Concord New Hampshire 
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Draft and treadling directions for blouse and table mats. 


Summer, 1958 


South Landing 
Craft Centre 


Queenston, Ontario 


Individual instruction by 
Rie Donker Bannister in the type 
of weaving that interests you. 


Lectures and Workshops 
for Weavers’ Guilds in New York 
State and adjoining states. 


Write today for information. 
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A LINEN NOVELTY 
65% linen, 35% white rayon nub 


Available in 


3. light blue linen and white rayon 
2500 yards per Ib., $3.50 per Ib. 


ROBIN & RUSS HANDWEAVERS 
632 Santa Barbara St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 





Now there are more fine 
BUTTERWORTH YARNS 
FOR HANDWEAVING 


then ever before. 


Ideal for weaving 


luncheon sets scarfs 
bridge sets belts 
breakfast tray mats handbags 
guest towels casements 
table runners drapes 


and a hundred other useful items 


CHARLES Y. BUTTERWORTH 
2222 East Susquehanna Avenue 
Philadelphia 25, Pennsylvania 





MARIE PHELPS 
Sherman's Point, Camden, Meine 
CUSTOM HANDWEAVING 
TEACHING @ YARNS 
Visit our studio on Penobscot Bay 





CONTEMPORARY 
YARN P.O. Box 8308 
DEPOT Dallas 5, Texas 


Yarns for discriminating weavers. 
Sample card fifty cents. 
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Drafts for 


SAMPLES #1, #2 and #3. 























Linen blouse woven in crackle weave. 


harnesses. The units of the four blocks 
are,*. (See diagram page 43) 

In adding these units together to make 
a block and in passing from one block 
to another block in sequence, you 
sometimes have to add two threads to 
keep the skips even. Only three thread 
skips are allowed, never four threads. 
As an illustration each unit in a twill 
sequence is double, A. (See diagram 
page 43) 

Blouse and Table Mats. Warp: 
#30 semi-bleached Swedish linen set 
32 threads per inch in a 16 dent reed. 
Weft: pattern #16 linen, tabby #60 
linen. 

Sample #1. Warp: 12/2 mercer- 
ized cotton set 24 threads per inch in a 
12 dent reed. Weft : pattern #10 perle 
cot‘on, tabby same as warp. 

Samples #2 and #3. Warp: 20/2 
cotton set 30 threads per inch in a 15 
dent reed. Weft: pattern #10 perle 
cotton, tabby same as warp. 
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Narrow Loom 


‘Tablecloth 


The tablecloth illustrated here con- 
sists of three panels, 12 inches wide 
and 36 inches long (finished), woven 
on a narrow loom. It was designed 
and woven by Phyllis Spencer of An- 
gelica, New York, to illustrate the 
possibilities of narrow looms which 
all too often are ignored. At the York 
State Craft Fair last year, with a 
comprehensive collection of the Spen- 
cers’ fabrics, it was effectively dis- 
played on a low Japanese-type table 





and aroused much interest. 


The fabric is woven in plain weave 
on a 4-harness twill threading with a 
warp of 20/1 natural linen, set 30 
ends to the inch. The weft is of a 
rayon and linen nub yarn. Silk rov- 
ing is used for the dukagang inlay. 
Silk roving also is couched over the 
seams to join the panels and complete 
the design in the weft. 
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Dozens of Projects 
Dozens of Fabric Designs 
with 
Exact Instructions 
For Weaving & Making 


Don’t Guess! 


HAVE SUCCESSFUL PROJECTS! 


Follow Proven Designs! 
Get Ideas! 


TERRACE TEXTURES 


Basic Design Series contains: 


Details of: Design 
Supply Sources 
Pictures 
Color 
Yarns 
Sewing 


Single Lessons Available 


Let These Be Yours. Write For Index & Details 
TERRACE YARN SHOP 


4038 S.W. Garden Home Road 


Portland 19, Oregon 





Detail of tablecloth. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nelson Spencer have 
a custom weaving studio in Angelica 
from which have come handsome 
decorative fabrics, seen at America 
House in New York, along with other 
home furnishings fabric. They have 
designed many unusual and distinc- 
tive place mats. Two shown at the 
Yerk State Craft Fair employed un- 


usual materials. As seen in Winter, 
1957-1958, issue of this magazine, the 
top mat on Page 53 has a warp of a 
3-thread unit, 11% lea linen, fine rayon 
and plastic covered glass, in a twill 
threading. A 9-dent reed was used, 
with the first dent linen, second rayon 
and third plastic. The weft was 1% 
lea linen, rayon supported lurex and 
fine wool. [It was woven on alter- 
nating basket and plain weave. The 
middle mat on the same page had a 
warp of one thread novelty cotton, 
and two threads plastic covered glass. 
Units were sleyed singly in a 12-dent 
reed with dents skipped between each 
unit. The weft was of plastic tape on 
plain weave. 


For all place mats and table linens 
the Spencers believe it is important 
to keep in mind that they are not an 
end in themselves but are to be used 
to complete a table setting and to 
complement it. The construction of 
their mats is for the most part plain 
weave, or its variations. They do not 
employ any patterns as such, not be- 
cause of antipathy to pattern, but be- 
cause the simple variations of plain 
weave done in varied yarns give the 
primary effects in which they are in- 
terested. Most of the warps are linen. 
For wefts they use linen and other 
yarns such as novelty cottons, metal- 
lics, and synthetics to achieve a given 
design. They use only other yarns 
which they feel are harmonious in 
quality with linen and which can be 
treated substantially the same as linen 
in normal household use. 


Mr. and Mrs. Spencer are both 
teachers: Mr. Spencer teaches adult 
education classes in the Angelica 
conmunity. Both are members of 
York State Craftsmen. 
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Yarn Count 
(Continued from page 31) 


Sizes of man-made fibers are usu- 
ally indicated by three groups of 
figures, as 600/96/2S: 600 is the 
size of the yarn, 600 denier equival- 
ent to 7,441 yds./lb! 96 is the num- 
ber of filaments in this particular 
yarn and therefore indicates the fiber 
fineness; 2 is the number of turns 
per inch; and “S” the direction of 
twist. Sometimes only the size and 
number of filaments are indicated 
which actually are the important in- 
formation for the handweaver. I 
have taken here as example 600 
denier viscose yarn. This size comes 
with as few as 30 and as many as 240 
filaments. While the individual fila- 
ment of real silk (from the mulberry- 
fed silkworm or Bombyx mori) may 
be anywhere from just under 1 denier 
to almost 2 denier and of some special 
varieties even a bit heavier, the varia- 
tions are not of such importance that 
we need always know the exact size 
of individual filaments. It would also 
be impractical to keep count as silk, a 
product of nature, is relatively un- 
even. 

With man-made fiber this is differ- 
ent. Take, for example, rayon. Cu- 
pramonium (Bemberg) starts at 
1% denier filaments, Fortisan at 34 
denier Standard, viscose at 1% 
denier. Counts of 8, 10, 15 and even 
heavier deniers are common. I have 
even seen 3,000 and 4,000 denier flat 
monofilaments, and more or less 
round monofilaments of more than 
2,000 denier. A difference between 
1% and 8 or even 15 denier can be 
seen or felt. The effect produced is 
very different. You can get very 
subtle color play and beautiful design 
effects by combining coarse and fine 
filament yarns. 

Different count systems are used 
for spun silk and spun synthetic 
yarns. Spun silk is yarn made from 
true silk waste and pierced cocoons. 
The fibers are short and they are spun 
on a system basically similar to cot- 
ton, but designed for long fibers. 

The count always means the num- 
ber of skeins of 840 yds. that weigh 
one pound irrespective of ply, A 60/2 
spun silk would be 60 x 840 yards or 
50,400 yards of 2-ply yarn. (60/2 
cotton would be 25,200 yards per 
pound ). 

The count of spun rayon or other 
spun synthetics (made from staple 
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cut from filament), is based on the 
system on which it is spun — cotton, 
worsted, wool or linen. 


The preceding paragraphs more or 
less cover the yarn numbering sys- 
tems most commonly used in this 
country. Of the European systems 
I should perhaps mention the metric 
system applicable to all yarns and 
fibers except cotton spun on the cot- 
ton system. In this metric count the 
number denotes the number of me- 
ters per gram or the number of 1,000 
meter skeins per 1 kilogram of single 
yarn. 1 kilogram is approximately 
2.205 pounds. 


So far we have spoken only of 
straight spun and filament yarns. Ef- 
fects can be produced by spinning or 
by twisting yarns, and lately also by 
blending and after treatment. Spun 
novelty and effect yarns are number- 
ed with the same numbering systems 
as straight spun yarns spun on the 
same system. F. I. 84/1 cc equi 
which means 8.4/1 cotton count is the 
equivalent size or 8.4 x 840 yds. 
Sometimes these yarns are just de- 
scribed as . . . yds./Ibs. The size of 
all or almost all novelty yarn pro- 





duced by twisting is usually describ- 
ed by a yard/pound figure. Equally 
does the denier count apply to un- 
even or effect spun filament yarns. 
Usually, however, a qualifying name 
or code number is added to indicate 
the type of effect. 

Novelty and effect yarns are a big 
chapter in themselves. We shall de- 
vote a future article to description 
and illustration of some of the most 
popular and best known novelties and 
effects. 





The following articles from back 
issues contain more comprehensive 
information on both yarns and fibers: 
Wool — Most Versatile of Fibers, 
by Robert Kiessling, Summer and 
Fall, 1951; Cotton Plays a Vital Role 
in Art and Industry, Summer, 1952, 
Inspiration for New Designs from 
Wealth of Cotton Threads, Fall, 
1952, Characteristics of Man-Made 
Fibers, Summer, 1955, New Devel- 
opments in Man-Made Fibers, Sum- 
mer, 1956, all by Walter Hausner; 
Weaving with Linen, by Joan Condit, 
Summer, 1955; and Raw Silk for the 
Handweaver, by Max Wehrlin, 
Spring, 1955. 
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Place Mat of Cotton, Rayon and Metallic 


This place mat, designed and wov- 
en by Walter Hausner, is an inter- 
esting example of texture and the 
subtle use of metallic. The mixture of 
cotton and rayon yarns gives a lus- 
trous effect and the gold metallic is 
only a glint in the general design. This 
is similar to mats which won much 


favorable comment in the Cooper Un- 
ion exhibition of the New York 
Guild of Handweavers. 

480 ends is the total warp entered 
ina #15 reed to weave a width of 
1854” in tabby. 

W arping is done in groups of 12 
threads on a warping board. This 
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SABINA FOLDING LOOMS 
RIGID, CHAIN TIE UP 3 SIZES 


cote Seat Bench—Adjustable adios 
Ss ack and Tensioner—Easy Wind 
ew—Special Rigid Bobbin Shuttles 


Write us about automatic shedding 
Loom Craft Studio Wilmington, Ohio 
687 Rombach Ave. on Highway 3 


CRAFT BOOKS 





SAE SE Cokes vee cn ivoan waned 2.00 
ee ee eer 1.50 
Warp Painted Fabrics .......... 2.00 
Discs & Gears on Tablesaw...... 1.50 
Damask on a 4-H Loom ........ 2.00 
STEVEN PRESS 
P. O. Box 183 Exeter, N. H. 





group of 12 consists of the following: 
8 ends 8/2 (equivalent) nubby spun 
rayon; 2 ends 8/2 KP (carded) cot- 
ton; 2 ends 2800 yds. per lb. 1/64” 
gold metal and cotton shantung. The 
groups are arranged so that all 
threads are in pairs except the metals. 
The metal threads go single into the 
dents while all others go in pairs. 
Instead of entering all groups ex- 
actly alike 10 groups on the extreme 
left and 5 groups at the extreme 
right are entered with the metal 
threads separated by the two cotton 
threads only. In the remainder of the 





The jacket illustrated was intro- 
duced in the Spring, 1958, collection 
of Knize, Inc., New York tailors. It 1s 
made of 372 handwoven (to specifica- 
tion) tweed patches, each containing 
tones of red or green, with vest of the 
same patches. The slim skirt is of 
cardinal red whipcord. 
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Tapestry woven by members of the Victoria, British Columbia, Hand 





Weavers’ Guild in celebration of the centenary of the Province. The Guild staged 
a Then and Now exhibition in June, as part of the centennial observance, as 
well as marking the 24th anniversary of the organization of the Guild. 


warp the metal threads are placed in 
the middle of the groups of 4 spun 
rayon threads. The filler is 750 yard 
rayon slub boucle woven in tabby at 
about 16 picks per inch. 

The warping order is: 4Ends spun 
rayon, 1E metal, 2E 8/2 cotton, 
1E metal, 4E spun rayon (thread 
group 10x); 2E spun rayon, 1E 
metallic, 2E spun rayon, 2E 8/2 cot- 
ton, 2E spun rayon, 1E metallic, 2E 
spun rayon (thread group 25x); 4E 
spun rayon, 1E metallic, 2E 8/2 cot- 
ton, 1E metallic, 4E spun rayon 
(thread group 5x). Total: 480 ends. 


Vesture 
(Continued from page 19) 


material and its drape. The chasuble 
is a cream white with a narrow ap- 
plied continuous orphrey of blue 
around the hem. The collar is also 
ornamented with cloth of contrasting 
blue and silver as are the extremi- 
ties of both the stole and maniple. 
Much more could be said of the art 
of vestment making. In conclusion 


though let me stress again that the 
maker of liturgical vesture has an im- 
portant role in the great revival of the 
ecclesiastical arts now in progress. 
To produce vestments that are rubri- 
cally correct, yet possessed of artis- 
tic merit is indeed a challenging task. 
The weaver must set aside his per- 
sonal tastes, likes and dislikes, and 
by serious study of the traditions and 
history of the church produce a cloth 
beautiful, perfect, and worthy of 
divine service. Then the words of the 
psalmist will be fulfilled “Praise and 
beauty are before Him: holiness and 
majesty in His sanctuary.” 


Mr. Jacopin is instructor in history 
and fine arts at St. Joseph’s College 
for Women, Brooklyn, New York. 
He was responsible for an unusually 
interesting exhibition entitled Art 
and the Christian Life at St. Joseph’s 
College last February which included, 
in addition to textiles, paintings, 
sculpture, ceramics and other crafts 
designed for use in the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. Both foreign and Ameri- 
can artists were included. 
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New York Guild 
(Continued from page 20) 


A Japanese wooden grill gave Dorothea Macomber the 
idea for her tablecloth of old gold and cream colored linen 
—warp of 12/2, old gold and weft of 35/2 old gold 
doubled for tabby and 16 cream colored linen tripled for 
pattern. The pattern thread was always followed by the 
tabby except where two tabbies came together. Tread- 
ling: 1-2, 2-3, 3-4, 4-1, three times; 3-4, 2-3, 1-2; 4-1, 
3-4, 2-3, 1-2, two times; 2 rows of tabby; 1-2, 2-3, 3-4, 
2-3, 1-2; 2 rows of tabby. 

Colors from an ancient Persian pottery bowl gave 
Edith Spencer her idea for a runner to be used across a 
table as joined place mats with a center decoration. She 
used 20/2 natural cotton for warp, set 30 to the inch, and 
20/1 unbleached linen slub for weft, with pattern stripes 
of linen novelty in beige and black and gold Lurex. The 





Wall hanging by Susan Bull. 


loom was threaded to huck and Bronson treadling was 
used for part of the pattern. 

Beatrice Reeve’s table runner picked up the exciting 
color from an old paper cutout. She used white rayon 
boucle for warp, set 1 thread per dent in a 15-dent reed 
with a dent skipped after every 16 threads, with weft as 
follows: 1. double thread of green nylon and turquoise 
chromespun acetate; 2. white and tan rayon mixture; 3. 
double thread black chenille and metallic; 4. white 
chenille and tan and white rayon mixture. While she used 
a rosepath threading, any threading may be used which 
will give a tabby. Treadling: 2 shots of #1 weft; 1 shot 
of #2; 2 shots of #1; 2 shots of #3; 2 shots of #1; 
1 shot of #2; 2 shots of #1; 3 shots of #4. 

The wall hangings by Susan Bull, with colors inspired 
by an ancient Chinese painting, aroused great interest. 
For warp she used a 20/2 bright beige linen, widely 
spaced in groups. The weft was composed of cattails, 
grasses, reeds and various kinds of yarns including cot- 
ton, rayon and novelties in tans and browns with accents 
of turquoise and orange. 
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Reading down. Tablecloth by Dorothea Macomber, 
with section of Japanese grill used as basis of design. 
Wall covering by Mrs. G. G. Weaver. Place mat and 


napkin by Mrs. Roger C. Lawrence. 


Among other pieces of interest was a humeral veil by 
Helen Ormond, which is used at Benediction in the 
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Left, above, draft for tablecloth by Miss Macomber; 
below, draft for place mat by Mrs. Lawrence. Right, 
draft for wall hanging by Mrs. Weaver. New York 
Guild of Handweavers. 


Roman Catholic Church. It was woven of 12/2 spun 
silk for warp with a duppioni weft. Crosses of gold un- 
supported Lurex were laid in in stripe design. The veil 
belongs to Dom Thomas Fahy, O.S.B. of St. Anselm's 
Priory, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Wallace G. Corwin wove her handsome oxford 
gray coat material on two warp beams in a broken twill. 
The ground was a fine oxford gray worsted and the weft 
alpaca with a blue silk nub at about 1-inch intervals. The 
overplaid was woven of three Peruvian alpaca yarns and 
loop mohair. An American silver medal was shown with 
Mrs. Corwin’s fabric as the origin of her design but hers 
was one of the pieces where it was considered there was 
little relationship between the object and the woven piece, 
which the weaver admitted freely. Her design developed 
in its own way from the yarns she selected. 

Claire Freeman’s aqua upholstery with flower motifs 
was developed in a manner well suited to a textile and 
beautifully woven in summer-and-winter. 

Martha Casamajor’s fabric showed an unusual color 
range of lavender and violet shades with green stripes 
and gold novelty rayon at intervals. She chose her color 
scheme from an elaborate antique Chinese birdcage of 
ivory and jade, with enamel and ceramic decoration. 

Among apparel fabrics Berta Frey's woolen material in 
purple was a striking exhibit. Other dress materials were 
shown in cotton, linen and silk and various combinations 
of yarns. One of the finest examples of weaving was 
Mrs. Norman Provost’s bright blue wool skirt material 
with an overshot border in white wool and blue metallic. 
An Italian silver plaque, late 19th century, inspired the 
design. 

The textiles, with the museum objects inspiring the 
designs, were unusually well displayed in an installation 
designed by Christian Rohlfing, acting keeper of exhibi- 
tions, and his assistant, Edward Kallup. 


Fulbright Craft Show 


Handweaving from three Fulbright scholars was in- 
cluded in the exhibition of textiles, ceramics, industrial 
designs, metalwork and graphics first shown at the 
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Museum of Contemporary Crafts, New York, and now 
on tour under the sponsorship of the Smithsonian Trav- 
eling Exhibition Service. Alice Adams, Jamaica, New 
York, studied in France and was represented by five 
tapestries. Elena Cippola, now with the Dorothy Liebes 
Studio in New York, showed three handwoven upholstery 
fabrics, a flossa rug and a power woven fabric which she 
designed. She studied in the United Kingdom. Mary J. 
Connelly, who had a scholarship for weaving in Italy, 
was represented by a silk screen casement. Nancy 
Kenealy of Hollywood, California, who studied in India, 
incorporated some Indian techniques in her handwoven 
fabrics as well as employing embroidery. She also had 
samples of prints. Fulbright scholarships are awarded 
through the Institute of International Education. 

In the introduction to the catalog, U. S. Senator J. 
William Fulbright, sponsor of the exchange scholarship 
plan, wrote of the crafts: 

“T am glad that arts and crafts have not been over- 
looked in the educational exchange program. The cre- 
ations which result from such exchanges have utilitarian 
and aesthetic value— but above all, they provide a means 
by which man can communicate with his fellow man. 


Eleanor Clark 

Miss Eleanor Clark, president of the Buckland Weav- . 
ers, western Massachusetts, died suddenly May 4. A 
newspaper woman as well as a weaver, Miss Clark assist- 
ed Mrs. A. C. Aldrich in planning and conducting the 
Weavers’ Seminars, sponsored by the Western Mas- 
sachusetts guilds and the extension service of the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts, which were held at Amherst. 


Katherine Choy 
Both ceramists and weavers deeply regret the death 
of Katherine Choy who was distinguished as a designer- 
craftsman in both fields. Formerly head of the ceramic 
department at Newcomb College, Tulane University, 
Miss Choy came to New York last winter to organize the 
Clay Art Center in Port Chester, New York. She also 
was designing textiles and some of her fabrics for the 
Isabel Scott Corporation were shown in the Winter 
issue of this magazine. She was only 29 years old. She 
came to the United States from Hong Kong after World 
War II, and studied at Mills College, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. Some of her early weaving also was published 
in this magazine. She was the winner of a scholarship 

from the Cranbrook Academy of Art. 
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The Most Luxurious 


Yarns 
OUT OF THIS WORLD! 


For the softest stoles, blankets, etc. 


Imported from Belgium 


Cashmere and Lambs’ Wool 
Shetland 
100°, Angora 
Angora and Wool 
Samples and complete information 
$1.00 


Will apply to your first order. 





We are still selling the famous 
Briggs & Little Canadian 
Wool Yarns 


Send for samples of these, free. 
Sold by Countryside Handweavers 
Mission, Kansas 


In Lower Michigan, sold by 
Hartland Area Crafts 
Hartland, Mich. 


TRANQUILLITY STUDIO 


CORNWALL BRIDGE CONNECTICUT 


Brookfield 
CRAFT CENTER 


Weaving @ Ceramics @ Metal Work 
Silk Screening 


Complete Bulletin on Request 
Brookfield, Conn. Route 25 











Van Cleve 
(Continued from page 30) 


Society since 1923, a master crafts- 
man since 1933 and in 1956 she re- 
ceived its highest award, that of 
Medalist. On November 15, 1956 
Calvin P. Bartlett, president, in ref- 
erence to the award, said in part, 
“Medals have been awarded for out- 
standing achievement. There are 23 
living Medalists since 1897. The 24th 
Medal goes to a skilled weaver and 
renowned teacher; a craftsman who 
has been a member for 33 years. This 
medal is awarded with great pleasure 
to Miss Kate Van Cleve.” 

Then, with her pupils weaving in 
her studio and Miss Van Cleve check- 
ing china and silver for her Thanks- 
giving dinner (she was to have 12 
guests), I asked her the question I 
always ask, “How did you happen to 
become a weaver?” Miss Van Cleve 
smiled and said, “I guess it was the 
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card case.” Then she brought out the 
little card case, an assignment when 
she was a student in weaving at Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, New York. 

Miss Van Cleve was born in Chi- 
cago and grew up in Michigan. Her 
mother was from Buffalo, New York. 
Her father was a paper manufac- 
turer. 

Before being graduated from Pratt, 
she received a certificate for teach- 
ing art in Michigan and later a life 
certificate from Michigan Normal 
College (now Eastern Michigan Col- 
lege), which gave her an honorary 
master’s degree in 1942. After leav- 
ing Pratt, Miss Van Cleve was art 
supervisor for schools on the Eastern 
Shore in Maryland and then taught 
pottery, bookbinding, and weaving at 
St. Cloud State Teachers College in 
Minnesota. After a year’s leave of 
absence in Boston, she decided to stay 
there and, after teaching in an art 
school opened her own studio. 

Miss Van Cleve has exhibited in 
many places through the years—J. B. 
Speed Memorial Museum, Louisville, 
Kentucky, in Massachusetts at the 
Addison Gallery of American Art, 
Andover, Worcester Museum and 
those in Fitchburg, Springfield, Pitts- 
field, Lincoln, and at the Boston 
Garden Festival. 

She co-authored with Myra Davis, 
a well-known Boston weaver, a cor- 
respondence course and text. In 1937 
she wrote Handloom Weaving for 
Amateurs. She also published The 
Weaver's Quarterly from 1932 to 
1935 with Miss Myra Davis, and 
from 1935 to 1942 alone. She has 
written articles for Handweaver & 
Craftsman. 


In her teaching of handweaving 
over many years, Miss Van Cleve 
has become increasingly aware of the 
importance of the craft as an art 
form. “It is accepted,” she says, “as 
a functional part of our lives, but it 
is as an esthetic creative expression 
that its growth is greatest. Yarn must 
be added to paint as a medium of art, 
design and color. 

“One may use the simplicity of the 
plain weave, the rhythm of the twills, 
the third dimension of the honeycomb 
to express texture,” she points out. 
“Pola Stout demonstrated this most 
happily in her exquisite textiles at 
Bennington, Vermont, last fall.” 

The summer-and-winter and 
crackle threadings Miss Van Cleve 





considers most versatile. In these 
weaves color and design have infinite 
variations. The expression can change 
completely with a shift of color area 
or yarn. In these, too, texture can be 
understated or emphasized, giving a 
depth and a play of light and dark. 
This gives life to a project, in her 
opinion not possible on the canvas of 
a painting. As examples, she notes 
Pola Stout’s spacing in her stripes 
and plaids as superb, with color glow- 
ing like jewels. Dorothy Liebes plays 
the color keyboard from crescendo to 
a whisper, and all clear and true. 

“Two of my students,’ Miss Van 
Cleve said, “Jackie Von Ladau and 
Barbara Markey, are further ex- 
amples of esthetic weavers. Jackie 
Von Ladau’s Four Seasons and her 
contemporary Gothic are wonderful 
expressions of their themes. Barbara 
Markey’s weaving is also exquisitely 
beautiful. It gives one the same feel- 
ing of dignity as a stained glass 
window. 

“T could extend this list indefinite- 
ly, but surely these examples prove 
my premise that the weaver is an 
artist using yarn as a medium, color 
and design as tools, to express his 
innermost thought.” 

Miss Van Cleve loves to take 
colored photographs and they are an 
important adjunct to her teaching. 
Her camera, she says, is her constant 
companion. She photographs New 
Hampshire mountains in the fall, the 
sweep of sand on Cape Cod in the 
summer. “I could make a calendar of 
my plant and flower slides,” she says. 
“The sunburst of forsythia and the 
delicate flowering almond are spring. 
Summer offers the most opportunity, 
but come fall I am down at the beach 
studying the shadow patterns of the 
grasses on the sand. I don’t get out 
of practice even in winter because 
then the shrubs with dollops of fresh- 
ly fallen snow design themselves with 
the purity of line of Japanese screens. 
My students love to see my slides, 
and I notice they approach their 
weaving again with renewed inspira- 
tion. I try to have them extract the 
essence of the idea rather than to 
duplicate pictorially. A place mat 
therefore catches the mood of spring 
rather than merely having a woven- 
in motif. They learn color distribution 
this way, what should be background, 
what accent.” 

In addition to her teaching, Miss 
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UNUSUAL YARNS 
For Warp and Weft 
Plain and Fancy 
Reasonably Priced 
@ From Mill-End Lots of Famous Spinners 


COLLECTION OF 

HOMESPUN YARNS 
@ SWATCH CARD NO. 152—Homespun type 
in 8 colors, make beautiful Afghans, Shawls, 
Car Robes, Steamer Rugs Decorators’ 
or 2 Ply, 1100 yards per Ib. $2.00 
per Ib. 


(Note: this card automatically sent to sub- 
scribers of our Swatch Card Service.) 


@ SWATCH CARD SERVICE. Send $1.00 for 
basic set of 17 Swatch Cards show a wide 
range of yarns and colors, useful con- 
stant reference. This fee and an order en- 
titles regular customers to receive additional 
swatch cards of new yarns free of charge, 
as they are issued 


@ Fibers Ready for Hand-Spinning, by the 
und: Carded-combed natural wool—and 
essorted-mixed colors, Angora Rabbit Hair, 

Flax, Silk, Rayon, Nylon, Orton, ra 

Dynel; and special lots of novelty blended 

fibers from famous spinners. 


@ Hand Card Brushes for preparing and 

blending fibers for spinning, and for tea- 

selling a nap effect on handwoven fabrics. 
WE MAKE YARN SEARCHES 


PLEASE NOTE OUR NEW ADDRESS 


Yarn Arts Guild 


WHITESTONE 57, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
Phone: INdependence 1-6656 











LARGE SELECTION OF 
COTTON & NOVELTY 
YARNS 


IN NATURAL & COLORS 
Special Prices To 
Institutions & Quantity Buyers 


ASK ABOUT OUR SPECIAL PACKAGE DEAL 
Selling to Dealers 
for over 25 years 
Free Samples on Request 


HERMAN KASLOFF 
868 N. 4th Street Phila. 23, Penna. 





Van Cleve weaves material for her 
coats and suits and other articles for 
sale. Since 1949, after a serious ill- 
ness, she weaves on a small loom she 
designed herself. Doctor’s orders then 
were that she must stop weaving. 
Here are directions for material for 
a light weight summer coat, and 
matching handbag, one of those illus- 
trated here. Material: Bernat’s Mazet 
orlon yarn. Warp: 2 light gray 
threads of orlon, 2 light green, call- 
ed dryad green, threads, alternating ; 
set 2 threads per dent in a 10-dent 
reed. Threading: plain twill, 1, 2, 3, 
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4. Treadling : 1-3, 2-3, 1-4, 2-4. Weft: 
2 fawn, 2 dryad green, alternating. A 
21” loom was used for a 12 
yard length. A 31” loom may be used 
for an 8 yard length. This will give 
enough material for a bag of the feed 
bag type with an adjustable strap that 
can be used full length as a shoulder 
bag or as an over-arm bag. Material 
required on the small loom, 22” x 
20”, or on the 31” loom, 10” x 30”. 
These bags are made up with match- 
ing or contrasting leather by Kay 
Wilson, Thomaston, Connecticut. 

The card case is made on a card- 
board loom in plain tapestry or In- 
dian weaving. Warp: 2 threads of 
40/2: natural linen, used as one. 
Weft: 6 strand silk floss, light and 
dark value of rust, middle value of 
soft green with a yellow cast but not 
an olive. This can be made on an 8” 
Structo with a 10 or 12-dent reed, 
threaded 5” wide. Design of the front 
view and side view of a morning 
glory and leaf worked out on 10 to 
an inch cross section paper. Back- 
ground of rust. Lined and bound with 
rust silk. 

Mrs. Theodore G. Clement of 
Macedon, New York, has visited 
weavers’ studios in many sections of 
the United States while traveling 
with her husband, a well-known in- 
dustrial designer. She has given an 
illustrated lecture on her travels to 
several weavers’ guilds. She is active 
in weavers’ groups in Rochester, 
New York. The Clements are now in 
Europe. 


Mrs. Gallinger 
Announces National 
Conference 


Mrs. Osma C. Gallinger has an- 
nounced extended sessions of the Na- 
tional Conference of Handweavers, a 
new procedure, at the enlarged studios 
of Creative Crafts at East Berlin, 
Pennsylvania, opening July 22. The 
first session, from July 22 through 
August 1, will be devoted to project 
planning under Lloyd C. Shue, a de- 
signer and commercial weaver of 
Baltimore, who formerly had a studio 
on Cape Cod. He will start with the 
weaver’s original idea and carry it 
through design, choice of yarns, pat- 
tern and experimentation with varia- 
tions. The course is open both to be- 
ginners and advanced students and 
instruction will be given according to 
their requirements. 





EXCLUSIVE 


@ SWEDISH LINEN 


by Holma-Helsinglands 
48 beautiful colors 
vat dyes 


@ BRETTON TWEED YARNS 


wool/mohair blend 
yarn dyed 


@ DISTRIBUTORS 


Mrs. LYLE B. ROBINSON 
1019 East 62nd St., Seattle 15, Wash. 


Wash., Ore., Cal., Nev., Ariz., 
Utah, Idaho, Mont., Wyoming 


GRACE D. BLUM 
Box 691, Route 1, West Chicago, III. 


Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana 
HELEN & EARL SLASON 
5605 West 61st St., Mission, Kans. 


Colo., N. Mex., N. Dak., S$. Dak., 
Nebr., Minn., lowa, Kansas, Mo., 
Texas, Okla., Ark., La. 


@ MACOMBER LOOMS 


@ Please enclose 35¢ for samples, 


to distributor in your area 


JOSEPH D. ACTON 


2036 Rittenhouse Square 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 
Rittenhouse 6-1693 





August 25-31 Mrs. Gallinger will 
give a course in weaving, both for 
advanced and amateur weavers, and 
Lillian Robbins of Indianapolis will 
teach tapestry weaving. She is well- 
known as a teacher and lecturer on 
tapestry weaves. Courses in spinning 
and belt weaves also will be available, 
with small loom projects suitable for 
recreation groups and hospitals. 

In September courses will be of- 
fered at Mrs. Gallinger’s new studio 
in the Pocono Mountains in Pennsyl- 
vania. For information, write Creative 
Crafts, East Berlin, Pennsylvania. 
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WORSTED YARNS 
For Had Weaving 





Rugs—Textiles—Tapestries 
Petit Point 
Large assortment of colors 
Samples sent on request 
D. K. DEYRMANJIAN 
245 - Sth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 





Clothesline Fair 

The sixth annual Clothesline Fair, 
sponsored by the Council of Ozark 
Artists and Craftsmen, will be held at 
Battlefield Park, Prairie Gove, Arkan- 
sas, August 20-September 1. More 
than 50 artists and craftsmen will be 
seen in action. Pageants and the dedi- 
cation of the Folk Museum will be 
held at the same time. 

The Council of Ozark Artists and 
Craftsmen was organized eight years 
ago at the home of Dr. Glen Hill at 
War Eagle. Battle Memorial Park is 
now the permanent home of the or- 
ganization where workshops, confer- 
ences, demonstrations and exhibitions 
provide a year-round program. The 
park is state-owned and contains 65 
acres of beautiful hills and valleys. 

A reconstructed pioneer village is 
in the making and will be so grouped 
that it will serve as a background for 
pageantry. The village will include the 
Morrow home, built in 1834, now the 
Battle Museum, the Latta home, 
which will be the Folk Museum, and 
the Latta barn for dramatic produc- 
tions, meetings and exhibitions. Soon 
a school house, blacksmith shop, 
church, loom house and other build- 
ings will be added. 

The Council has sponsored seven 
successful art and craft workshops in 
Northwest Arkansas. Its activities 
have the endorsement of the Arkansas 
Publicity and Parks Commission, the 
Arkansas Industrial Development 
Commission, several departments of 
the University of Arkansas and civic 
clubs in the area. The Council meets 
monthly. Officers are Robert Barnes, 
president; Mrs. Ruth Gilbert, first 
vice-president ; Miss Annabel Adams, 
second vice-president; Mrs. Peggy 
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Weiser, secretary ; and Mrs. Winifred 
B. Parkin, treasurer. 


Leatherwork 


Leatherwork “is one of the world’s 
oldest handicrafts,” and after a de- 
scription of the various types of 
leather and their making, the neces- 
sary tools, equipment and the work- 


Larsen Speaks to 
Texas Weavers 


One of the handweavers’ handicaps 
at present is the wealth of yarns avail- 
able, Jack Lenor Larsen told the Con- 
temporary Handweavers of Texas at 
their annual convention in May. “We 
now have thousands of kinds of yarns,” 
he said, “and we have lost the weavers’ 
perspective. Too many materials can 
be a handicap. I suggest we try again 
to weave with one or two yarns at a 
time. Technique is lost if we do not 
use our harnesses. At present every 








ing techniques are given. Twenty- 
eight leather projects, including detail 
directions for the making of women’s 
gloves, are suggested and illustrated 
with over 300 photographs and dia- 
grams. 

Leathercraft by Chris Grone- 
man. Charles A. Bennett, Peoria 
3, Illinois. 7 by 10, 158 pages, 317 
illustrations. $1.95. 


“Gull Plaid,’ textured Larsen 
fabric in black and gray. 

commercial weaver probably is using 
more techniques than the hand- 
weaver.” Mr. Larsen also was the ban- 
quet speaker and showed slides taken 
on his trip last spring to the Orient 
where he went to develop ideas for the 
Asian countries, in the use of their 
fibers and skills, to produce more ap- 
pealing products for the American 
market. He visited Hawaii on the way 
to see the installation of his diversified 
fabrics in the Henry Kaiser Hawaiian 
Village hotels. 
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MODEL #240-4 


STRUCTO 


ARTCRAFT LOOMS 


Freeport, Illinois 


4 & 8 harness in metal with 8" weaving width 
or hardwood, natural finish with 20" & 26" 
weaving width. 


Patented STRUCTO Ready Warped Spools... 
can be used on any style loom equipped with 
STRUCTOS' Steel Warp Beam. 


Weaving Supplies 





HARRIET MAY HAGERTY 


25 E. 10th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
W eave with the best — 
BERNAT, FABRI and AFGHAN. 


Sample card on request 





Bookbinding, Cabinet 
Making, Ceramics, Design, 
Enameling, Jewelry, 


CRAFT 
STUDENTS 


Painting, Sculpture, Silk 
LEAGUE Se —_ ventilate, 
Weaving. 
V.W.C.A. Request Catalog HC 


Men, Women. Day, Eve. 
Enroll now 


at Sist N. Y. 
Circle 6-3700 





COMPLETE WEAVING SERVICE 
Yarns, Looms, Accessories 
SYLMER Fabric Finishing 

NEW! Swedish Rug Yarn for 
Stuffer and Weft Face Rugs. 
COUNTRYSIDE HANDWEAVERS 


5605 West 6lst Street, Mission Kansas 





M’s and O’s 

(Continued from page 17) 

-2-3 white, 1-3- 

Block II: 2-3-6 

3-5-6 w, 1-4-5 g, 1-2-4 w, 1-4-5 g, 
2 


5 green, 4-5-6 white ; 
g, 1-2-4 w, 2-3-6 g, 


3 
3-5 ; Bloc - 
2-3-5 w, 1-2-4 g, 1-4-5 w, 3-5-6 g, 
2-3-6 w, 3-5-6 g, 1-4-5 w; Block II & 
III : 1-2-3 g, 2-4-6 w, 1-2-3 g, 1-3-5 w, 
4-5-6 g, 2-4-6 w, 4-5-6 g, 1-3-5 w. 
Nine. These last two variations are 
the only ones to which I can claim any 
originality, and perhaps even these 
have been done before. This particular 
sample is merely woven with a 3-3 
twill treadling and will work out in an 
attractive manner no matter which 
3-block pattern you have threaded. 
1-2-3, 2-3-4, 3-4-5, 4-5-6, 5-6-1, 6-1-2. 
Ten. Basket Weave Stripe. This 
treadling combination was discovered 
one day when I was in an adventurous 
mood. I had been weaving a 6 harness 
twill variation on the table loom I was 
using, and the treadling was still taped 
to the top of the loom. Trying it “just 
for fun” in the M’s and O’s threading, 
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I was very pleased with the basket 
weave texture that resulted from the 





Shoulder Bag from Nylon Mardquisette Strips 


Illustrated here is a detail of the 
prize winning article made from nylon 
marquisette strips which were given 
to the Weavers Guild of St. Louis, 
Missouri. Guild members participated 
in a competition and this shoulder bag 
by Mrs. Jeanne W. Simpson was 
declared the winning piece. Mrs. 
Simpson received a Leclerc shuttle 
presented by Mrs. Libbie Crawford. 


The bag was woven on a 2-harness 
loom, threads set 20 to the inch. In 
the warp are two shades of green 
thread, same tone as the nylon and 
the stripe is dark brown thread. The 
nylon marquisette was cut in strips 
3g” wide. White nubby rayon thread 
was laid in with the nylon stripping. 
The beads woven in the strip are heir- 


unorthodox method of weaving this 
technique. It would be interesting to 
try other combinations equally alien 
to this weave. Here is the treadling: 
2-3-6, 3-5-6, 4-5-6, 1-4-5, 1-2-4, 1-2-3. 


These treadlings by no means ex- 
haust the possibilities of texture varia- 
tions in the M’s and O’s weave, either 
in the 4+ or 6 harness threadings. If 
you have woven these on your sample 
warp, I’m sure you have probably 
thought of several more to try. Some 
may not be so successful, but if you 
find something really new and differ- 
ent, I promise you that the thrill will 
be akin to an explorer discovering a 
new country! I know! 


loom beads, black sparked with red 
and gold. The bag is woven in two 
strips, one 57” long, the other 24”, 
both plus seam allowance. The long 
strip is folded in half lengthwise and 
pressed; each end is closed with a 
seam. The short length is folded in 
half and placed between the two ends 
of the long strip. The sides of the 
strips are joined flat with a needle 
and thread in overcast stitch. This 
leaves 32 inches for the over-the- 
shoulder length. 

Each guild member was _ given 
strips of light green nylon marquisette 
314 yards long and 10 inches wide. 
A diversity of articles including wov- 
en mats, cottage curtains for a bed- 
room and a lamp shade were made for 
exhibition. 
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Now 
Anyone Can Warp Easily! 


Using our Simplified Instructions— 
“Speed Warping and Terraspool 
Method” 


Any Loom Converted! 
Sectional Beams made for any make 
20” wide, up. 

Anywhere! 
Shipped crated, F.O.B. $35.00 


Price includes beam, ratchet brake, warping attachments, 2 instruction boeks. 
Write for Details 
TERRACE YARN SHOP 


4038 S. W. Garden Home Road 


Portland 19, Oregon 





REDDIGRAPHS 


A NEW SERIES FOR TO-DAY’S WEAVERS 
Interesting Drafts — Swatches — Directions 
Series 8 — 6 Issues — $6.00 
1 Issue $1.50 — 5 Selected Issues $6.50 
Bernat Weaving Yarns For Sale 


Miss Winogene B. Redding 
Pi Beta Phi School Gatlinburg, Tenn. 





CROSS-COUNTRY C RAFTSMAN 


The monthly news bulletin 
for all artist-craftsmen 

1 year $2.50. 
P.O. Box 1237 


Single copies 25¢. 
Fayetteville, Ark. 





WEAVING SUPPLIES 
WARP YARNS & FILLERS 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


TINKLER & CO. 


27 Arch St. Philadelphia 6, Pa. 





She Sells 


(Continued from page 22) 


dress of the wearer. Her products 
would be fashioned to fit any cus- 
tomer. This increased her production 
level and eliminated cutting the finely 
woven piece. Mrs. Steele analyzed 
her market well, thus developing her 
product profitably. 


Her expertly woven articles sell 
themselves for they are classic in 
style and ageless in appeal. One of 
the most popular is the dirndl, a 
full-gathered skirt, which is adaptable 
to all figures. The perennial stole has 
been a best seller for the last ten years. 
Since her stoles are woven in pastels, 
pure white, and smart black with 
touches of metallic threads to make 
them glamour garments, Mrs. Steele 
suggests to her customers that they 
should be worn artfully and not like 
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a horse blanket, as so many women 
wear them. In this age when women 
are wearing pants, whether “slim 
jims” or black velvet toreador, Mrs. 
Steele has designed the poncho. 
Imagine this sleeveless jerkin falling 
loosely to the hips, fashioned with 
gay colors or subtle tones. Some of 
the poncho colors look as though they 
were taken from a painting by Van 
Gogh; others remind you of soft 
blending tones of a sunset. The de- 
sign and color sell this article to the 
modern woman. Mrs. Steele has de- 
signed a shoulderette for those wom- 
en who don’t care to manage a stole. 
This garment covers the shoulders, 
but is joined at the ends to form a 





Gubser 


(Continued from page 21) 


Figure 4 is a 9-harness spot weave. 
Be sure to watch the treadling if you 
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sleeve. The shoulderette can be con- 
sidered a glamour accessory, which 
women use to enhance a basic dress. 
In this sport car age, many women 
need a head covering that is attrac- 
tive and useful. Mrs. Steele has 
loomed a “hoodwink” to set off 
feminine features. One of her most 
popular accessories and the first ar- 
ticle she wove for market, was the tie. 
She uses lightweight yarns, conserv- 
ative in tone, with a small thread of 
color mingled in a pattern to add a 
touch of life. This is one tie the wife 
can buy for her husband and she will 
know beforehand that he will wear. 
In addition to these garments, Mrs. 
Steele successfully sells drawstring 
bags, place mats and guest towels. 
She laughs when she says these 
household items are “husband tested.” 

Lois Steele receives great pleas- 
ure in her weaving. She feels that 
the craft has satisfied her creative 
urge, and, in addition, she has been 
able to produce articles that people 
delight in buying. Her reputation as 
a weaver has spread by word of 
mouth. In her 25 years of successful 
weaving her experience has been the 
same: she sells everything she weaves 
as soon as it is loomed. Her garments 
sell themselves because this weaver, 
before she started throwing the shut- 
tle, first decided what modern wom- 
en want and wear. 


use a hand loom. With a foot loom it 
is easy to treadle. Don’t forget the 
treadle for tabby between each pat- 


tern shot. This is very handsome also. 
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Gandhian charkha made by Edward B. Bosworth of Ithaca, New York 
Charkha 


(Continued from page 23) 


folding, and convenient to transport. 
It has been produced in limited quan- 
tities in the production centers of 
India, which were originally estab- 
lished by Gandhi's followers and are 
now supported by the government, 
and is now used largely for teaching 
those workers who are trained in 
extension work. It is also used in the 
extension schools where spinning is 
a required course for boys and girls. 

In every village of India, much of 
the cloth is handspun and handwoven. 
The women do most of the spinning 
of the cotton which is raised in or 
around the village. For these women 
spinning is not only necessary to 
provide clothing and linens for the 
household, but is also one of the 
ways they occupy their time, especial- 
ly when they are in purdah and can- 
not appear out-of-doors. Spinning is 
not a part of the caste system, and 
women of all castes may spin. 

The village weaving is all done 
by the men of the weavers’ caste, 
and is limited to them. In many of 
the villages, as much as one-third of 
the cloth used is handwoven from 
handspun yarns. Ten families of 
weavers of five members each might 
weave for a village of 5,000. Outside 
of immediate family needs, much of 
this cloth is used for dowries, which 
include such items as bedding, quilts, 
mattresses and pillows. Most of this 
material is plain and of rather coarse 
material. It may be used white or is 
dyed after weaving. 

Since Gandhi’s time, each state in 
India has a department of cottage in- 
dustries which sponsors production 
centers. These production centers 
which are situated widely through- 
out India have a number of func- 
tions. They maintain retail shops in 
the cities which sell the products of 
the cottage industries, including 
woven articles, pottery, leather work, 
basketry and embroidery, both for 
local use and for the tourist trade. 
The centers also buy the cotton pro- 
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duced in the villages, and distribute 
it to other villages for spinning and 
weaving. They also teach techniques 
and design to the villagers, encourag- 
ing them to use both traditional and 
modern styles, in order to reach spe- 
cific markets. 

Handspun yarn is graded on a 
percentage basis in India. The coars- 
est is classified as 100 per cent, and 
the finest possible under optimum 
conditions about 10 or 15 per cent. 
The ordinary handspun of the vil- 
lages could be graded at about 60 
per cent which corresponds approx- 
imately to that used for coarse heavy 
muslin. The spinner at the Fair could 
have achieved about 30-40 per cent 
if he had had the required long staple 
yarn. Here he could not do as well, 
as he was obliged to use only or- 
dinary surgical cotton. The yarns as 
spun in India are of sufficient 
strength and twist to be used for 
warp as well as for weft. 

This new charkha has not achieved 
anything like universal use in India. 
The village spinning wheels, design- 
ed after the ancient pattern and of 
massive appearance, are made by the 
local carpenters, and, since customs 
change so slowly, will continue to be 
used for a long time. In addition to 
the use of the new type in the exten- 
sion schools, it is used principally by 
the wealthier and better educated 
people in the cities who spin as a 
discipline and out of their sympathy 
with the philosophy of Gandhi. This 
means that these wheels are accepted 
and used by not more than .5 per 
cent of the city population, and it is 
felt that this percentage is not likely 
to change much for some time. 

However, much interest has been 
aroused by the great efficiency and 
convenience of this skillfully-engi- 
neered little wheel, and a number of 
American spinners have expressed 
an interest in acquiring such a wheel 
for their own use. The wheels are 
made by individual carpenters in the 
production centers, and may be or- 
dered from: Gandhi Kadar Bhndar, 
Merrut, U. P., India. The cost 





Yarns of Distinction 


for handweavers 


Cottons 
Rayons 
Novelties 
DYED & 
UNDYED 





Tastefully selected by Miss Isabel Scott— 
clean and ready-to-use in 18 to 20 Ib. lots. 
$10.00 plus postage. 


ISABEL SCOTT FABRICS CORP. 
515 Madison Avenue New York 22 





SPLIT BAMBOO STRIPS 
Special discounts on quantity orders of 
split bamboo & wooden slats—1/4” & 1/2”; 
also 1/16” & 1/8” round reeds. Viscose 
Braids. Various colors. Write for sizes re 
quired, samples, prices. 

KNITWOOD SHADE & SCREEN CO. 
Dept. D, 80 Water St.. New York 5, N. Y. 








WHY... 


subscribe to 


Kepenaiilite 7 


It is the magazine of recreation ideas 
for leaders, teachers, clubs, churches, 
playgrounds, all ages, 
groups. 


individuals, 


a 
A special 
program section is full of ideas for a 
variety of recreation activities. Creative, 
social and sports activities are included, 
as well as ideas for arts and crafts. 
Published 10 Times Per Year 


1 year $4.00 Single copies $.50 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, N.Y. 











in India is less than $10, but trans- 
portation to this country would add 
considerably to this amount. Copies 
have been handcrafted in this coun- 
try at a somewhat higher cost. 
Demonstrations will be given by New 


York spinners at the York State Craft 
Fair in Ithaca, August 21-23. 
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Multi-use four-harness 20” loom 


HILMA BERGLUND 


1171 WN. Snelling Ave. 
St. Paul 13, Minnesota 





BIND IT YOURSELF 





HANDSOME, PERMANENT 
BINDERS 
FOR 


Handweaver & Craftsman 


Binders open flat—durable leather-like cov- 
ers — preserve magazines indefinitely — in 
easy to follow instructions. 
Each cover holds 8 magazines—2 years. 
$3.50 each; 2 or more $3.00 each. 
Add 15¢ per binder for postage and han- 
dling. Foreign countries extra. Remittance 
in 10 days or binders returned. Please indi- 
cate years desired. 

50-51, 52-53, 54-55 or 56-57 


Always a welcome gift for weavers 
Send order today te: 


SUCKERT LOOSE LEAF COVER CO. 
11911 Grand River Avenue 
Detroit 4, Michigan 


Information about binders 
for other magazines available 





Workshop 
(Continued from page 10) 


shed and the 3-thread floats are bound 
by the warp threads that are threaded 
on harness one. A study of this dia- 
gram will show that the binder alter- 
nates with each weft repeat. 


One of the most desirable features 
produced by this method of weaving 
summer-and-winter is the interesting 
design of the warp-faced background 
areas. This background consists of 
small diamonds. 
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Methods 2, 6, and 9 are useful when 
a design with clear-cut outlines is de- 
sired. In these three methods the bind- 
er is on harness one and blocks I and 
II do not overlap. In a study of the 
flat views of methods 1 and 2 in Fig- 
ure 3, the difference between the two 
fabrics becomes apparent. The meth- 
ods are essentially the same except for 
the binder. In method 1 the blocks 
overlap, while in method 2 the outline 
of the blocks is well defined by the 
binder threads. In methods 5, 6, and 
7 the figures of the design are more 
shadowy even though a relatively 
heavy pattern weft is used because of 
the two tabbies following each pat- 
tern pick. Method 9 produces well- 
defined spots surrounded by a plain 
weft-faced background. 


With the illustrations and explana- 
tions of the structure of the summer- 
and-winter weave that have been given 
here it is hoped that the weaver who 
wishes to do so can set up a loom at 
home and make a study of the weave 
for herself. 


A better understanding will result 
if the study is carried out both on pa- 
per and on the loom. The only supplies 
needed are sheets of graph paper 
(eight or ten squares to the inch), 
sharp pencils or pen and ink, and a 
few yards of warp. Most weavers have 
odds and ends of yarn that can be used 
for weft. 

A few suggestions on what to do: 

First. Copy the profile draft of 
Monk’s Belt shown in Figure 2A on 
to the top of a piece of graph paper. 
Draw this down in various designs. 
There are many possibilities. Or, if 
you prefer, take some other 2-block 
design and draw it down. The profile 
drafts of several 2-block patterns are 
given in Mrs. Atwater’s Shuttle-craft 
Book of American Hand-weaving. 
Or, better still, make your own com- 
bination of two blocks and draw down 
designs from this profile draft. Re- 
member that on a 4-harness loom it is 
possible to thread only two kinds of 
blocks in summer-and-winter. 

Second. Make a threading draft 
from the profile draft of the pattern 
that you have decided to weave. See 
Figure 1 for the threading of the two 
kinds of block. 

Third. Make a threading draft of 
four repeats of block I followed by 
four repeats of block II. Put the ten 
sheds shown in Figure 1 to the right 
of the threading draft. Draw down 
the eight blocks in each of the ten 


methods for weaving summer-and- 
winter given in the chart. Indicate the 
shed used for each pick as it is done 
in Figure 4. In drawing down each of 
the ten methods there should be at 
least two repeats of block I, two re- 
peats of block II, two repeats of 
blocks I and II together as weft-faced 
fabric and two repeats of background 
( warp-faced fabric). 


Fourth. Make a warp and thread 
the loom to weave samples of summer- 
and-winter in a 2-block pattern. If 
Monk’s Belt is used as the pattern, 
thread two repeats of the pattern (see 
Figure 2A) plus the first five blocks. 
One repeat of Monk’s Belt will be 
22 blocks. Therefore two repeats plus 
the first five blocks will be 49 blocks. 
(22x2—44, +5=—49 blocks). Since 
the unit repeat of summer-and-winter 
consists of four threads, the warp will 


have 196 ends (49x4). 


Set at 32 per inch, 10/2 cotton 
makes a good warp for weaving 
samples. A 3-yard warp should be 
ample to produce many samples. 


Fifth. Weave samples of each of 
the ten methods in the same design on 
the pattern that you have chosen. The 
differences between the methods are 
more evident when the same design is 
used throughout. Before starting to 
weave the pattern in summer-and- 
winter, weave an inch or more in plain 
weave ending with tabby A. Include 
in each sample an area of blocks I and 
II woven together both as weft-faced 
fabric and as warp-faced fabric (back- 
ground). Use a pattern weft heavier 
than the warp and a finer tabby weft. 
It will be necessary to experiment a 
bit to determine the size of weft to be 
used which will make the blocks square 
when woven. 

When weaving summer-and-winter 
it is necessary to hold the first pattern 
pick of each repeat in place by cross- 
ing the tabby thread over the pattern 
weft. Unless this precaution is taken 
the pattern thread will slip back in 
the shed. Crossing the tabby over the 
pattern thread locks the pattern weft 
in place at the selvage. 

The weaving of the ten samples 
should use about a yard of warp. The 
remainder can be used in experiment- 
ing with other designs woven on the 
same pattern. 


A weaver who carries out the 
project suggested and outlined here 
will learn a great deal about the sum- 
mer-and-winter weave. 
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Knoll 
(Continued from page 14) 


first molded plastic chair was pro- 
duced. With Harry Bertoia, a series 
of form wire chairs, as exciting visu- 
ally as in concept, were evolved. In 
textiles, Knoll was among the first to 
introduce fabrics designed directly 
related to architectural context. 

As head of the Planning Unit, 
which is an integrated division of 
Knoll Associates, Inc., Florence 
Knoll plays the triple role of archi- 
tect, designer consultant and furni- 
ture designer. Her work embraces not 
only collaboration with architects on 
the interior furnishings of contem- 
porary projects, but also the layout 
and coordination of display in all 
Knoll Associates showrooms in the 
United States and overseas. 

The Knoll Planning Unit has plan- 
ned and executed such projects as the 
two hundred and fifty executive offices 
of the Alcoa Building in Pittsburgh, 
a six hundred room dormitory at the 
University of Michigan, the offices of 
the United States Embassies in Ha- 
vana, Stockholm, and Copenhagen, 
the Art Gallery at Yale University, 
and the Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, the Columbian Country Club 
and the M. D. Anderson Hospital in 
Texas, the executive offices for the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, the 
State Department Housing for 
Foreign Personnel, hotels, motels, and 
many private houses, to name a few. 
Many of these projects received im- 
portant awards. 


Two Harness 
(Continued from page 29) 


drape, there was only a slight differ- 
ence in weight between the yarns. 
They were sleyed so that the heavy 
varns did not touch and weft was all 
of one weight, beaten lightly. She 
chose the midnight blue of a night 
sky, the slate blue of moonlit clouds 
and a glint of silver for the colors 
and the result was rich without osten- 
tation. 

These represent extremes in 
weight, but actually she works most 
often in medium weights suitable for 
upholstery, coatings, suitings and the 
like. Shown in Fig. 3 is a sample de- 
signed for power loom reproduction. 
When translated to the power loom 
the heavy yarns are not used. Instead, 
the size of the heavier yarns is simu- 
lated by two or three fine yarns 
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threaded through adjacent heddles on 
the same frame and sleyed as one 
through the reed. In the same way, 
the thick weft yarn is simulated by 
two or three picks in one shed. Here 
again, the fabric has a vertical stripe 
because the interplay of opposing 
sheds is in lines rather than in blocks. 

The fabrics illustrated here as well 
as many other pieces by Mrs. Kahn 
were exhibited last year at Stanford 
University Art Gallery along with 
paintings, metalwork and jewelry by 
Mr. Kahn. They have also shown 
their work in model homes on two oc- 
casions. Both were Eichler tract 
homes in the San Francisco Peninsula 
area. One event was to show how 
tract homes may be given individ- 
uality when experts design the land- 
scaping and supply furnishings and 
accessories. Photographs of this home 
appeared in Life magazine. 

Mrs. Kahn’s work was also repre- 
sented in the exhibition, Designer 
Craftsmen of the West, 1957, at the 
de Young Museum. In all instances, 
her fabrics were in 2-harness weaves. 
While much has been done in the 
weave, she feels that there is yet so 
much to be done that she can work at 
it indefinitely. 


In Sweden 
(Continued from page 27) 


There is still so much to tell of our 
delightful stay in 
Dalarna, 


Saterglantan in 
our visit with Hilda Till- 
quist, to the interesting farm and fac- 
tory of Lars Wolstedt, where wool is 
grown and spun especially for hand 
weaving. Incidentally, the Tillquist- 
Wolstedt book on wool weaving is 
one which should be in every weaver’s 
library. We might talk about our jun- 
keting around the country in a noisy 
little Diesel-engined car, stopping at 
every Hemslojd, of all the beautiful 
rugs and other textiles we saw in the 
Design Cavalcade in Stockholm. 

But this we know: 
saw so much, 


we learned and 
we laughed a lot, we 
have ideas and plans and dreams 
stored up for years of weaving, and 
the satisfactions that only 
know. 


weavers 


Exhibits 

Alexander Dorner who is the sub- 
ject of this book helped to change 
“the traditional approach to the art 
museum,” first as director at the Han- 
over Museum in Germany and later 
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at the Brown University and Ben- 
nington College museums. The ever 
widening functions of a museum, due 
to our becoming more visual minded, 
are described and the various period 
trends in the presentation of exhibits, 
down to the present day, are shown 
by photographs. Several suggestions 
for projects in the museum of the 
future are also proposed. 

The Living Museum by Samuel 
Cauman. New York University 
Press, New York 3. 72 by 10, 226 
pages, black & white and color. 
$10.00. 
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20th Session 
NATIONAL WEAVER’S CONFERENCE 
July 22 to Aug. 1 
With Lloyd Shue & Osma Gallinger 
WEAVING — SPINNING — BELTS 
Aug. 25-31, Lillian Robbins. Tapestry 


At Creative Crafts, East Berlin, Pa. 


SHUTTLE 








The Weaving publication that helps 
you understand your weaving and 
presents problems to develop 
your skill. 


10 ISSUES PER YEAR 
Regular edition subscription—$7.50 yr. 
sample copy—.75 


Portfolio edition subscription 
with woven samples—$17.50 
sample copy—$1!.75 
2 


Write for special offer for new subscribers and 
information about correspondence courses. 


Mary E. Black and Joyce Chown 


Shuttle Craft Guild 
Bedford, Nova Scotia, Canada 


LOOM MUSIC 


14 years of weaving ammunition: back copies 
are always in demand, current year eagerly 
anticipated. 


$5.00 per year; sample copy 50c 


Mrs. R. B. Sandin, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta. 
Mrs. &. M. Henderson, 20 Ritz Apts., Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Ozark Arts 
and Crafts Fair 
at War Eagle 


The fifth annual Ozark Arts and 
Crafts Fair, will be held at War 
Eagle Farm, War Eagle, Arkansas, 
October 24-26. This fair is open to 
all artists and craftsmen in the Ozark 
area who are invited to exhibit and 
sell their work. Last year work came 
from Missouri craftsmen and a spe- 
cial group from Wichita, Kansas. In- 
dividual craftsmen may sell their 
work but commercial entries are not 
accepted. “Good Ozark vittles’’ also 
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Mrs. Verdie Herrington, Rogers, Past president of 
Northwest Arkansas Handweavers Guild, with weaving 
display at 1957 Ozarks Arts and Craft Fair at War 


Eagle, Ark. 


are a feature of the Fair which 
visitors find welcome. 

Not only do visitors—last year 
more than 6,000—find a wide variety 
of handcraft as well as the work of ar- 
tists but they also see one of the most 
picturesque villages in Arkansas, 
population only 25. War Eagle Farm 
is now owned by Mr. and Mrs. Lester 
Elliott, who live in the restored pi- 
oneer home built by the Rev. Syl- 
vanus Blackburn, who led a small 
party from Georgia to found the 
settlement in 1832. The large barn on 
the farm, rebuilt from original tim- 
bers, now houses part of the exhibits. 

Mrs. Elliott, former president of 
the Northwest Arkansas Guild of 
Handweavers and a former home 
demonstration agent, held a weaving 
school in her Benton county office in 
1928. In the early twenties a Benton 
County Rug Weavers Association 
had been formed by two of the older 
weavers, Mrs. Mary Babb and Mrs. 
Tina Howard. Rug weaving, Mrs. 
Elliott said, was the link beween the 
older weavers, still using the looms of 


their pioneer ancestors, and those 
now practicing the craft. In certain 
areas of Arkansas, according to Mrs. 
Elliott, handweaving never had disap- 
peared. When new projects were 
started, as in WPA days, older weav- 
ers always could be found who had 
learned from their parents and grand- 
parents and who had woven not only 
rugs but cloth for the family. 

The Ozarks Fair originally was 
sponsored by the Northwest Arkan- 
sas Guild of Handweavers and the 
Ozark Council of Arts and Crafts. 
A separate organization will now 
manage it. 

One of the exciting developments 
from the Fair has been the discovery 
of much hidden talent among people 
of all ages, according to Mrs. Elliott. 
Many persons encouraged to exhibit 
for the first time have found their 
work readily saleable. 

Plans are under way to establish 
a fund for a permanent structure at 
War Eagle to house the Fair and to 
use for Guild and other arts and 
crafts activities throughout the year. 


Handweaver & Craftsman 





WEAVER’S 
BOOKSHELF 


The books reviewed in the follow- 
ing pages are those Handweaver & 
Craftsman believes will be of value to 
weavers both in their own craft and 
in related fields which are of import- 
ance to them. Many of the reference 
books could be profitably purchased 


for guild hbraries. 


Penland 


In this colorful story of the school, 
Lucy Morgan, the director observes 
that “one of the first requisites of a 
Penland worker is a keen sense of 
humor.” This year the “little moun- 
tain school” is celebrating its 35 years 
of existence and the cooperative build- 
ing of the weaving cabin, the forma- 
tion of the Southern Highlands 
Handicraft Guild, the construction of 
the Craft House and the Lily Loom 
House are all told with heartwarm- 
ing informality. The early financial 
difficulties, student accommodation 
and marketing problems are related. 
Over the years they “have loved the 
creative arts, particularly within the 
fields of our handcraft at Penland.” 
A study trip to Scandinavia is given 
in detail and the need is noted for the 
international exchange of creative 
ideas. The school has had students 
from over thirty countries. Several 
articles on this well-known 
have appeared in 
Craftsman. 

Gift from the Hills by LeGetta 
Blythe. The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, New York 16. 5%2bq 8%, 
314 pages, illustrated. $5.00. 


school 
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Drawlooms 

This book describes “the use of 
the shaft drawloom developed by Lu- 
ther Hooper” (1849-1923). The au- 
thor was a pupil of Hooper. Working 
drawings, photographs and a de- 
scription of 6 typical drawlooms, 
ranging from 16” to 48” in width are 
given. Silk is suggested as the “suita- 
ble & pleasant material” to use. It 
is noted that true originality comes 
from “the thorough exploration of a 
few techniques” rather than “‘a casual 
acquaintance with many.” In clos- 
ing you are reminded that the inden- 
ture period for a medieval weaving 
apprentice was 7 years—‘‘the craft 
of handweaving cannot be learned in 
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DESIGNING AND DRAF'TING 
FOR HANDWEAVERS 


by Berta Frey 


An invaluable guide to analyzing structures, writing drafts 
and recreating the textiles of your choice. 


From Handweaver & Craftsman magazine —“...her book 
contains information that the weavers need. No one is better 
able to provide it for them than Miss Frey.” 


Over 350 Illustrations — sketches, Photographs and diagrams. 
$6.95 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


Now at your local bookstore 
or write direct 








a few months.” 

Designer’s Drawloom by Alice 
Hindson. Faber and Faber, Lon- 
don. 542 by 82, 236 pages, 88 line 
drawings, 20 photographic plates. 
At American bookstores. $5.95. 


Antiques 

The author of this beautifully il- 
lustrated 2 volume encyclopedia on 
antiques suggests that interest in 
American antiques may have begun 
at the time of the Philadelphia Cen- 
tennial in 1876. The “before 1830” 
definition of an antique is quite ap- 
propriate as 1830 marks the begin- 
ning of the machine age. It is noted 
that, from the very start, American 
furniture tended to be simplified ver- 
sions of the more sophisticated Brit- 
ish forms. The various styles, Wil- 
liam & Mary, Queen Anne, Chippen- 
dale, Hepplewhite, Sheraton and 
Shaker country examples of furniture 
are discussed by more than 50 au- 
thorities and illustrated with 160 
pages of photographs. Silver, glass, 
pottery & porcelain, pewter, jap- 
paned ware, coverlets, lighting de- 
vices, hooked rugs, folk art and toys 
are a few of the varied subjects cov- 
ered by experts in that particular 
field. 

The Concise Encyclopedia of 
American Antiques edited by 
Helen Comstock. Hawthorn 
Books Inc., New York 11. 74%” by 
9%,”", 543 pages, 2 volumes boxed, 
illustrated. $25.00. 


Decorating 

The author of this helpful little 
booklet on interior decorating, rea- 
lizing that the planning and weaving 
of decorating fabrics involves many 
skills, attempts to “help the potential 
designer-decorator” with her prob- 
lems. Due to the wealth of information 


readily available on the subject the 
author sees no excuse for the “ama- 
teur decorator.” Interior design is 
defined as “the process of selection, 
arrangement, elimination and empha- 
sizing” the elements at hand. Color, 
continued proportion (the Golden 
Section ), balance and design are ap- 
plied to actual projects. Yarns and 
equipment are discussed and a combi- 
nation threading with several possible 
variations suggested. 

Interior Decorating the Hand- 
loom Way by Harriet Tidball. 
Craft and Hobby Book Service, 
Coast Route, Monterey, Califor- 
nia. 8, by 11, 34 pages, illustrated, 
paper. $3.50. 


Homecraft 

Among the present day do-it-your- 
self trends is the one to “improve the 
place in which you live.” It has been 
made more attractive by the constant 
improvement in materials, methods 
and tools. This 2 volume well-illus- 
trated manual enables you to “tackle 
a wide variety of home jobs” with 
assured rewarding results. Volume 
1 deals with home structure and 
maintenance of the home and volume 
2 with its contents. Thorough period- 
ic inspections are suggested and the 
basic tools with their use are listed. 
The subjects covered include house 
and service repairs, carpentry, paint- 
ing, cabinet-making and _ finishing, 
upholstery and slip covers, curtains, 
floor coverings and 
Printed in England. 


The Craftsman’s Manual. An 
Encyclopaedia of House Decora- 
tions and Repairs. Philosophical 
Library, New York 16. 2 volumes. 
7 x 10, 382 pages, 16 full color 
plates, 128 halftone, 217 line il- 
lustrations. $20.00. 


lampshades. 
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MARGUERITE P. DAVISON’S 


A HANDWEAVER’S 
PATTERN BOOK 


Now in its eighth printing, this modern hand- 
book of four-harness patterns is for weavers 
of all , whether amateur or professional. 
It is illustrated with over 1200 weavings — 
all personally made by the author — and di- 
rections are set down in a simple style. 


Revised Edition $7.50 plus 16¢ postage 





From The Same Publisher 


A HANDWEAVER’S SOURCE BOOK 
By Marguerite P. Davison 


A TREASURY of historic four-harness patterns 
with full directions for weaving. Beautifully 


printed. 
240 pp $8.00 plus 16c postage 


WEAVE YOUR OWN TWEEDS 
By Roger Millen 
ind Edition $4.00 plus 8c postage 


WEAVING LESSONS FOR HAND LOOMS 
By Snow & Peasley $2.50 plus 6c postage 


PENNA.-GERMAN HOME WEAVING 
By Marguerite P. Davison $1.00 plus 3c post. 


Marguerite P. Davison 


Box 299, Swarthmore, Pa. 





BOOKS FOR THE WEAVER 


New revised enlarged Catalog listing 180 
Weaving Publications. 
Send for your FREE copy 


CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SERVICE 
Dept. HW, Coast Rt., Monterey, California 





Patterns 


In this excellent book on design- 
ing and drafting Berta Frey stresses 
that “it is the construction that makes 
the pattern” and “to do original 
weaving, there is no substitute for a 
thorough knowledge of the techniques 
of handweaving.” The mechanical 
limitations in producing the various 
fabrics are authoritatively explained 
and their characteristic similarities 
and differences listed. We are re- 
minded that it is “what is done with 
the pattern,” in the practically un- 
limited variations, which makes the 
pattern original. The procedures in 
making cloth diagrams and for their 
analysis are outlined. The structures 
of tabby and twills with their varia- 
tions are given in text, draft and il- 
lustration. Five basic rules are laid 
down for block design and typical ex- 
amples shown. You are urged to “dis- 
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card timidity.” The various weaves— 
M’s and O’s, Spot Bronson, Lace 
Bronson, Summer & Winter, crackle 
and Colonial overshot are explained 
and illustrated and the distinguishing 


characteristics for each listed. As 
Miss Frey observes “there is no sub- 
stitute for a thorough knowledge of 
the basic structures” and nothing can 
take the place of experiment and ex- 
perience. This book “is not concerned 
with the general. mechanics of the 
loom—it presupposes a knowledge of 
dressing and gating a loom.” The au- 
thor, who is a regular contributor to 
Handweaver & Craftsman, is one of 
our outstanding handweavers and has 
had wide experience both in her own 
weaving studio and also as a teacher. 

Designing and drafting for 
Handweavers, Basic Principles of 
Cloth Construction by Berta 
Frey. The Macmillan Company, 
New York Il. 5% by 8%, 225 
pages, illustrated. $6.95. 


Glass 


The background of the entire craft 
of early American glassmaking is cov- 
ered in this complete and _ brilliant 
book on the subject. The presentation 
of the currently available information 
on American glass is based on more 
than 20 years of collecting and study 
by the authors, who realizing the 
many advantages of illustration over 
description have used 3,000 photo- 
graphs and drawings to amplify the 
text. The characteristics of the vari- 
ous types of glass and their produc- 
tion techniques are explained and il- 
lustrated. The peculiar traditions, de- 
signs and products of the 17, 18 & 
19 c. glass houses are described and 
examples shown. The book closes 
with a chronological chart of the 
American glass houses from their 
earliest production through 1865. 


American Glass by George S. 
and Helen McKearin. Crown 
Publishers, New York 16. 8 x 1042, 
634 text pages, 2,000 photographs, 
1,000 line drawings. $10.00. 


Silver 


From early times the craft of work- 
ing in silver “has attracted the best 
of artists and artisans.” The author 
thinks “England produced more fine 
silver than any other country” and 
traces their numerous styles of silver 
design which were influenced by 
architecture and furniture of the 





period. The gradual Continental in- 
fluence and the regulating laws which 
resulted in the hallmark are discussed. 
Instructions are given for the collec- 
tion and care of the numerous pieces 
which imaginative silversmiths have 
contrived. The identification of hall- 
marks is aided by the over 20,000 ex- 
amples shown in facsimile in this use- 
ful handbook on English and Ameri- 
can silver. 

The Book of Old Silver, Eng- 
lish, American & Fereign by Sey- 
mour B. Wyler. Crown Publish- 
ers, New York 16. 7% by 10, 401 
pages, 48 halftone plates. $5.00. 


Textiles 


As the author of this comprehen- 
sive encyclopedia on weaving ob- 
serves “The sources for the develop- 
ment in the art of textiles are many 
and varied” and he traces the influ- 
ences from one culture to another. 
We are assured that textiles are “an 
equal partner with the other arts, ex- 
pressing similar styles,’ ,with no two 
periods alike and the motifs alternat- 
ing “between geometric designs and 
botanical elements.”” The over 500 
halftone and color illustrations start 
with the 4 c. Coptic weaving and are 
followed by other Near East ex- 
amples. The rich silks—brocades, vel- 
vets and damasks from Italy, Spain, 
Germany and France, some of them 
brocaded with gold and silver are 
beautifully shown in detail. Some Chi- 
nese and Japanese silks are also in- 
cluded. The periods covered by the 
detail illustrations and the helpful 
text extend from the earliest fabrics 
up to the 19 c. and the book is the re- 
sult of “painstaking research, pene- 
trating imagination and brilliant edit- 
ing.” Printed in Germany with Eng- 
lish text. 

Encyclopedia of Textiles by 
Renate Jaques & Ernst Flemming. 
Frederick A. Praeger, New York 
22. 8% by 11%, 32 pages of text, 
288 halftone and 16 full color 
plates. $22.50. 


Metalwork 

Forty-five simple projects for use 
in the home, many incorporating sil- 
houettes, are given in this handbook 
for the amateur metalworker. After 
brief explanations of the several pro- 
cedures to be followed, for each of 
the projects is given the required 
material, detail instructions for mak- 
ing, a squared-off layout sheet and 
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a photograph of the finished product. 
The author is craft instructor at a 
junior high school and has written 
several books on allied subjects. 

Fun with Metalwork by J. W. 
Bollinger. Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, 6 
by 9, 184 pages, illustrated. $4.75. 


Forms 

In the foreword to this well-illu- 
strated book on the abstract forms of 
Gabo we are told that they suggest 
“a field of study we have yet to ex- 
plore.”” Many of these experiments in 
transparent plastic and nylon thread 
have no doubt been influenced by 
the space curves demonstrated in 
mathematical models and display in- 
genious design and imagination plus 
painstaking craftsmanship. 

Included with the 3 dimensional 
forms are reproductions of his draw- 
ings, wood engravings and paintings 
and the 65 foot project recently erect- 
ed alongside the Bijeukorf department 
store in Amsterdam. The text consists 
of translations of early writings of the 
author and also his present day think- 
ing. To Gabo “a work of art does not 
need to be explained by its author” 
but rather it is “the author who is 
explained by his work of art” and 
again to him perfection is “not an ulti- 
mate goal but a direction.” Some of 
the color plates have been reproduced 
for viewing through the enclosed 3 
dimensional spectacles. Printed in 
Great Britain. 

Gabo, with an introduction by 
Herbert Read. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. 9Y, by 11%, 192 pages, 132 
color and halftone illustrations. 


$15.00. 
English Glass 


This informative book on English 
glass states that glassmaking began 
in Syria some 4,500 years ago. The 
first glasshouse in Britain was estab- 
lished by the Romans during their 
occupation and fine glass was intro- 
duced there by a Venetian in 1570. 
The later methods used in glassmak- 
ing and the tinging impurities are 
discussed. The various types of glass 
are described and shown in 46 half- 
tone plates, along with the 19¢c com- 
mercial blown- moulded examples 
made to imitate cut glass. Pressed 
glass was developed here in the late 
1820s and the English adoption of the 
method in 1833 greatly increased 
their production of glassware. The 
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book closes with examples of opaque, 
colored and silvered decorative glass 
and millefiori work. 

English Glass for the Collector, 
1660-1860 by G. Bernard Hughes, 
The Macmillan Company, New 
York 11, 5% by 8%, 251 pages, 
46 halftone plates. $6.50. 


Bookbinding 

The “basic methods of binding in 
the simpler styles” are given in this 
informative handbook. The required 
equipment and materials and their 
uses are listed. This is followed by 6 
different approaches which may be 
used when binding a book and an ap- 
pendix gives in their proper sequence 
the individual operations in each of 
the 6 methods. 

Basic Bookbinding by A. W. 
Lewis. Dover Publications, New 
York 10. 5% by 8, 144 pages, 136 
halftone and line illustrations, pa- 


per. $1.35. 
American Medieval 


This beautifully illustrated survey 
of pre-Columbian art “opens up a 
mysterious and beautiful world of art 
which is comparable in every way to 
that of Medieval Europe,” and as the 
author observes, “To those who are 
able to discard their esthetic preju- 
dices, each style will offer a reward- 
ing esthetic experience.” Outstanding 
examples are shown from our own 
Southwest, Mexico, and the Mayan 
and Andean areas and include decora- 
tive stone architecture and sculpture, 
pottery, basketry, metal work and 
weaving. These are all executed in 
their characteristic manner and 
among the weaving are illustrated the 
various articles of clothing, many in 
an excellent state of preservation, 
which have been woven in the various 
regional techniques. The author has 
done research and has written in this 
pre-Columbian field for over 25 years. 

Medieval American Art — 
Masterpieces of the New World 
before Columbus by Pal Kele- 
men. The Macmillan Company, 
New York I1. 8 by 11, 414 pages 
of text + 308 pages halftone 
plates. $12.50. 


Trail Blazer Award 


to 
Cooper Union Museum 


The Cooper Union Museum for the 
Arts of Decoration is this year’s re- 
cipient of the Trail Blazer Award, 








A DRAW-LOOM 
Arnold 

A manual for handweavers. Directions for 
damask, double weave, spot weave, and 
“summer and winter” with detailed drafts 
and diagrams. $3.50 postpaid. 


Order from 
Ruth Arnold, Box 143, Otis, Massachusetts 


WEAVING ON 
by Ruth 





Part Il 
Original Miniature Patterns for Hand Waving 
24 additional patterns in Colonial Miniatures 
Purchase direct—$2.50 
JOSEPHINE E. ESTES 
524 Watertown St. Newtonville 60, Mass. 
Part | (24 patterns still available—$2.50) 





WEAVING 


Fall Classes 
Beginning Sept. 23, 1958 
Day & Evening 


Kate Van Cleve 


14 Marshal St. Brookline 46, Mass. 
LOngwood 6-5615 





YARNS 


Novelties @ Boucles @ Rope 
Rayons @ Metallics @ Twine 
Wool @ Cotton @ Rug Rag Strips 
Write today for free samples and prices 
MILL PRODUCTS CO. 
Elberton T. N. Colley 





presented annually by the National 
Home Fashions League. The award 
was conferred at a luncheon meeting 
in the Hotel Roosevelt in New York 
City, on April 11, 1958, when Miss 
Willella de Campi, president of the 
League, voiced appreciation for the 
Museum’s role in “consistently point- 
ing up the clear relationship between 
utility and beauty, function and form, 
industry and art.” 

The Museum’s exhibition, Ends and 
Beginnings, in which choice items 
from its varied collections were dis- 
played, was cited as an outstanding 
event in the field of the decorative 
arts in 1957. Praise was accorded to 
the underlying idea of that exhibit: 
the creation of new designs through 
the inspiration offered to designers by 
art objects of past and current eras. 

In accepting the award, Calvin S. 
Hathaway, director of the Museum, 
explained its basic purposes. He de- 
scribed its collections as serving de- 
signers and design students who are 
seeking both inspiration for new con- 
cepts and suggestions for reproducing, 
translating, or adapting designs of the 
past. He referred to the outstanding 
collections of textiles, prints and 
drawings, ceramics, wallpaper, furni- 
ture, jewelry, metalwork, and interior 
decoration. 
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SOMETHING NEW! 


EACH leaflet has SIX or more HANDWOVEN 
SWATCHES. You get SIX or more WOVEN 
samples, plus hints, ideas, suggestions, fort 
only 50c. Each leaflet costs 50c. 


LEAFLET #1 Sports Jackets @ #2 Fine suits, 
dresses @ #3 Drapes @ #4 Scarves, towels, 
plece mats @ #5 Upholstery @ #6 Men's suits, 
coats @ #7 Waffle, Circular Weaves @ #8 
Linen weaves @ #9 Evening bags, Stoles @ #10 
HOW to make handwoven Ties @ #11 Patio, 
Peasant skirts, stoles @ #12 Bridge Cloths, piace 
mats @ #13 HOW to ‘finish’ stoles, mats, scarves 
@ #14 Ladies’ Coats @ #15 Baby biankets, 
coverlets @ #16 Ladies’ bags, purses @ #17 
Beach Togs, #18 Rugs, mats, #19 Lamp 
mats, #20 Mens Scarves, #21 Aprons, #22 
Kitchen, Dinette, Rumpus curtains. Write for 
PRICE LISTS, WEAVING AIDS. 


PLEASE SEND POSTAL NOTE or CASH to 


“WEAVES FROM WINNIPEG” 
Box 43 Winnipeg, Canada 





Churches 


As “more churches are being built 
or rebuilt in America today than ever 
before” this book on church decora- 
tion is especially timely. An increas- 
ing number are discarding the tradi- 
tional and are experimenting in con- 
temporary design, with some of them 
achieving quite successful results. The 
author admits that not all of the im- 
provement over the former “dim reli- 
gious light” or the tired Gothic which 
they have supplanted. The architect 
must be “the sole creator of the de- 
sign.”’ Numerous recent interiors are 
well illustrated and described and 
such details as lighting, decoration, 
the organ, color, textiles and sculp- 
ture are discussed. The author is a 
well-known West Coast ecclesiastical 
interior designer and has written sev- 
eral books. 


The Changing Church, Its 
Architecture, Art and Decoration 
by Katherine M. McClinton. 
Morehouse-Gorham, New York 
17. 8% by 10%, 144 pages, illus- 
trated. $7.50 





Vestments 
(Continued from page 11) 
are alike. 

The black vestment is a large block 
design combining black duppioni silk 
and spun rayon in the warp. These 
two plus black and gunmetal metallic 
are used in the weft. This constitutes 
a structural design and is a subtle re- 
peat of the gray and black rectangular 
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Detail of purple vestment for Father 
William Nelligan of Northeast Har- 


bor, Maine. 


elass forms in the entrance way of the 
chapel. 

Illustrated here are details of two 
other vestments, one a white vestment 
woven for Kresge Chapel, the other 
for Father William Nelligan, North- 
east Harbor, Maine. It is done in 
stripes of red-purple with bands of 
cyclamen pink, orange and lavender 
divided by black and gold in the 
warp. The weft is black duppioni silk. 
By threading it in summer-and- 
winter I achieved a subtle cross effect 
between the blocks. The texture of 
the duppioni weft gives a slight ir- 
regularity to the pattern blocks which 
[ find interesting. 

In the Winter issue two of my 





vestments were pictured and perhaps 
a description will be of interest. 

The green one is woven in crackle 
on a 20/2 black rayon warp, set 28 
to the inch. The crosses are white and 
gold, black and gunmetal on a muted 
green-gray duppioni which I dyed. It 
is very much the color of Maine ever- 
greens. This was woven for Father 
Nelligan of Northeast Harbor, Maine. 
I tried to create the feeling of the 
Island in the fabric. The green of the 
evergreens, the tones of the rocky 
coast and the sparkle of the sea. 

The white vestment was my first 
commission in the Liturgical field. 
This was an ordination gift to Father 
Liberty of the Oblate Seminary of 
Natick, Massachusetts. He was able 
to commission the work himself. This 
is an all-silk fabric with the seven 
symbols of the Eucharist laid-in upon 
it. On the back panel are the sacri- 
fices of Melchizedek, Abraham and 
Abel and the Paschal lamb. On the 
left front is the Banquet of Heaven 
and the Rock of Horeb and on the 
right the manna in the desert. I was 
able to do the research and interpret 
them in a woven fabric as I saw fit. 
The warp was 15/2 spun silk used 
double and sleyed 30 to the inch. | 
used a 14/2 duppioni silk wound with 
a spun silk for the weft. This gave a 
nice warmth to the white. The sym- 
Lols were of gold and silver metallic. 
The fabric was threaded in Monks 
Jelt, thus giving a pattern treadling 
for the inlay and establishing straight 
lines which served as guides for the 
designs as well as a combination of 
textures. 


My interests in weaving are not re- 
stricted to liturgical work alone. Pres- 
ently I am working on commissioned 
items from decorators and through 
shop sales. I majored in fashion de- 
sign at the Jackson Von Ladau 
School, Boston, before I began weav- 
ing professionally and this back- 
ground is a great help in designing 


garments, both liturgical and for other 


clients. Mrs. Anne Tomasi, also a 
Von Ladau graduate, has worked 
with me finishing, assembling and 
sewing vestments. Two summers 
spent at Haystack Mountain School 
of Crafts on scholarship have broad- 
ened the weaving field for me also. At 
Haystack 1 experimented with rugs, 
upholstery and natural fibers. The ex- 
perience gained there has been put 
to use in products I now have on sale 
in local shops. 
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NOVELTY 


YARNS 


FANCY TWISTS 


in all fibres 


SAMPLES 
& OVERRUNS 


REAL BARGAINS 


direct from the manufacturer 


ROSE MILLS, Inc. 
C Street and Indiana Avenue 


Philadelphia 34, Pennsylvania 
Write today for sample cards 





Easy to Complete your Files 
Any 4 Back Issues only $4.50 


(Winter 1957 out of print) 


Handweaver & Craftsman 
246 Fifth Ave. New York 1 OR9-2748 





Black Creek Seminar 

Mrs. Ruth B. White of Black 
Creek Crafts, Rte. 2, New 
Jersey, has announced a 2-day work- 
shop for Saturday and Sunday, 
August 16 and 17. Walter Hausner 
will discuss advantages and disadvan- 
tages of man-made fibers and weav- 
ing textures on Saturday 


Sussex, 


and finish- 


ing methods for handweavers on 
Sunday. Weaving instruction is of- 
fered Monday through Friday by 


Barbara Kadish and resident accom- 
modation is available. Black Creek 
Crafts is located 7 miles from Sussex. 


PICTURE CREDITS 

Pages 12-14, Knoll Associates, 
Inc. 18-19 Fine Arts Dept. St. Jo- 
seph’s College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 20, 
48 Cooper Union Museum, N. Y. 22, 
spinning wheels, Patricia J. Hitch- 
cock for Cornell Univ. Indian Pro- 


gram, others, Edward Bosworth, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 31, Doris Clement. 
17, 24-27, 42, 44-46, A. Burton 


Summer, 1958 


CHADWICK’S HANDWEAVING YARNS 
ALL COLORS & STYLES FOR WARP OR WEFT 


RAYON ® NYLON ® COTTON ® 


LINEN ® NOVELTIES 


METALLIC TWISTS ® SPOOLS ® CONES ® TUBES ® SKEINS 
SEND $1.00 FOR ONE OF THE MOST COMPLETE 
SETS OF SAMPLES FOR THE HANDWEAVER. 
THIS $1.00 WILL BE CREDITED AGAINST 
YOUR FIRST $10.00 ORDER 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE IF NOT COMPLETELY SATISFIED 


GUILDS—BUY IN 


WHOLESALE LOTS 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL PRICES 


CHADWICK YARN COMPANY 
404 ROOSEVELT AVENUE, DEPT. W-8, PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 





Carnes, New York. 37, Montclair, 
N. J. Art Museum. 38, University 
Museum, Philadelphia, Pa. 39, New- 
ark, N. J., Museum. 40, Philip Lus- 
tig, New York. 47, Rogers, Victoria, 
B. C., Canada. 53, Savage Studios, 
St. Louis, Mo. 58, Arkansas Pub- 
licity and Parks Commission. 


Miniatures 

Due to the popularity of Part I 
of the Miniature Patterns book by 
Josephine E. Estes, she has now pub- 
lished Part II which contains the 
threading drafts and treadling drafts 
for 24 of her “reductions of the Old 
Colonial patterns.” These are es- 
pecially suited to small articles of 
weaving and “are useful wherever it 
is desirable to keep to the short over- 
shots.” Included in the patterns are 
Chariot Wheel #3, Cross of Ten- 
nessee, Maltese Cross, Queen’s De- 
light and 20 others, Miss Estes has 
been a teacher and a producer of 
weaving for over 25 years. 

Original Miniature Patterns for 
Hand Weaving, Part II, by Jo- 
sephine E. Estes, Newtonville 60, 
Massachusetts. 8 x 11, 27 pages, 
paper. $2.50. 


Linens 

After a discussion of the charac- 
teristics and proper treatment of flax, 
this informative little booklet gives the 
directions for weaving upholsteries, 


drapery fabrics, rugs, screens and 
table linens. Details of the weaving 


ire shown in full color and instruc- 
tions given for making and the use of 
a warping paddle. The Ghiordes knot 
technique for the weaving of rugs is 
explained and_ illustrated and a 
glossary defines the terms peculiar to 
linen. The author teaches weaving at 
the Oregon State College and the ap- 
pearance of the bulletin at this time 


TWENTY-NINTH 
ANNUAL SESSIONS 


nland 


SCHOOL OF 
HANDICRAFTS 


1988 ‘SUMMER ~ SESSIONS: June 23 to July 12; 
July 14 to August 2; August 4-23. instruction 
in Hand Weaving, Meta rafts, Pottery, and 
a number of Related Crafts. 

1958 FALL SESSION: “~~ 25 to December 
13. During this period, student may enter 
for as long or as short a time as may be 
desired. 






@ Capable tasting seunnnet 
4 Excellent facilit 

@ Modern living conditions 

@ Beautiful countryside 


PENLAND School of Handicrofts 
Penland, North Carolina 





MAYPOLE HANDCRAFT YARNS 


100% Virgin Wool Worsted, even textured 
on 2 oz. tubes 


OREGON WORSTED COMPANY 
8300 S. E. McLoughlin Bivd. 
Portiand 2, Oregon 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED FOR WORSTED WEAVING, 
HAND KNITTING AND MACHINE YARNS 


HAYSTACK 


MOUNTAIN 


SCHOOL 
OF 
CRAFTS 


LIBERTY, MAINE 
COLLEGE CREDIT OR NON CREDIT 





JUNE 29 
TO 
AUGUST 31 


e JACK LARSEN 
@ MARIE HOWELL 
@ AZALEA THORPE 





coincides very with our linen 
cover design. 

Weaving with Linen by Joan 
Patterson. Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis, Oregon. 81% by ILI, 
16 pages, illustrated, paper. $1.00. 
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nicely 





Fibers 
(Continued from page 41) 


flat ribbons a few hundred denier in 
weight and heavy strawlike bands 
weighing many thousands of denier 
are already on the market. Dupont 
amongst others has developed several 
thick and thin filament yarns in rayon 
and acetate. American Bemberg offers 
a wide range of filament slub yarns 
starting with the well-known cupione 
types and extending all the way to 
such fancies as Dreamslub and 


Measle. 


The metallics—which should be 
classed as man-made fibers or yarns— 
continue to enjoy a certain amount of 
popularity. This is mainly due to the 





YARNS, LOOMS, GIFTS, Products of British Co- 
lumbia Craftsmen, including jewelry, pot- 
tery, handweaving etc. Weaving Studio and 
Lessons. B.C. Arts & Crafts centre, 577 
Granvilie St. Suite 201, Vancouver 2, 
mritioh Columbia, Canada. 


FOR SALE — 40” &-harness loom. Almost 
new, including warping and quilling equip- 
ment. Phone: Mr. Leutholz, LO 5-2500. 





CASH MARKETS for your Handmade’s and 
Hobby Items ! Thru “Trading Post Maga- 
zine.” Latest issue 25c. Thorne’s, 525 
Dewey, Jackson 22, Michigan. 


FOR SALE — Schemes floor loom, 4-har- 
ness 6 treadles; also Table Tapestry Loom, 
Upright, Warped. E. Crowley, 187 Main 
St. , Seavert, Mass. 


FOR SALE — T ea ite et ‘Scotland’s 
best tweed yarn (Sample Cards $1.00). 
Desert Velvet Available (sample 16c) 
PAINTER’S LOOM STUDIO, 3190 Pine 
Ave., Long Beach 7, Calif. 





MATILDA Looms $19. 95. Table leoees that ; are 
light in weight with four harnesses and 14 
inch reed. Write John Runnells, 4 Howard 
Street, Lynn, Massachusetts. 


NEW ADDRESS-GILMORE LOOMS now at 1032 
North Broadway, Stockton, California. 
For complete information on the finest 
hand looms and accessories write to E. E. 
Gilmore. 


SPINNING WHEELS — Weaving supplies. oe direct 
from manufacturers and save on Shuttles, 
Aluminum bobbins, Lease and warp sticks, 
Warping frames. Write for price list. 
Dealer inquiry invited. Anthony Cardarelle, 
we ' Adeline Street, Berkeley 3, California. 


INVISIBLE REWEAVING. Men-Women. Instruc- 
tions shipped for no-risk examination. $5.00 
in an hour possible. Spare-full time. Re- 
weave burns, tears, moth-holes like new at 
home. Free details. Skil-Weave, Dept. 
C356, 335 W. _ Madison St., Chicago 6. 
Special Wool alia skein yarn $1.60 
per lb. Regular $4.65. White, pink, blue, 
lavendar, yellow. While quantities last. 
Oregon Woolen Mills, 6201 S. E. Over- 
land, Portland 22, Oregon. 
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fact that the use of Mylar has forced 
the industry to use better bonding 
agents and colors. Many forms of me- 
tallics now stand up to prolonged boil- 
ing. Mylar has also added strength to 
metallics and gives higher yardage 
yields, resulting in reduced costs. 
There is a gain in popularity for 
1/120” and 1/128” cut metal. 

New fields are being opened up for 
the use of metallics. Not only do the 
very fine metal threads gain in popu- 
larity, but metal staple also is spun 
into yarns. There are new uses for 
1” and 44” metal bands, gimps and 
soutache. Women’s handbags are fre- 
quently made from handwoven fabrics 








25c per word; 20 words minimum. 
Count six words for box and number. 
Cash in advance. Handweaver & 





Craftsman, 246 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1. OR 9-2748. 
BERTHA GRAY HAYES MINIATURES. Must be 


original folders. If you have any to dis- 
pose of send list of pattern names and 
price to H. A. Hoffman, 6921 Nieman 
Road, Shawnee, », Kansas. 


Run a spare-time Greeting Card ‘and Gift 
Shop at home. Show friends samples of 
our new 1958 Christmas and All Occasion 
Greetings Cards and Gifts. Take their or- 
ders and earn to 100% profit. No experi- 
ence necessary. Costs nothing to try. Write 
today for samples on approval. Regal 
Greetings, Dept. 40, Ferndale, Michigan. 
FOR SALE — Floor Loom, Four- Harness, 
jack-type, 36”. Price $60. Call Mrs. S. R. 
Cook, Evenings: RE 4-7772, or write to 20 
East 67th Street, New York 21. 

HANDBAGS Your material professionally det 
ed and mounted. $2.50 up. New styles avail- 
able. Send stamped envelope. Many repeat 
customers. THE MASSIES, CRAFTS- 
MEN, 1155 West Stephenson, Freeport, 
Illinois. 


SPECIAL OFFERING: Packaged mele for t tap- 
estry techniques or pattern weaving, one to 
two pounds bobbined for use. Two dollars 
plus postage. Cash with order. Michigan, add 
tax. Prompt delivery. HARTLAND AREA 
CRAFTS, P.O. Box 53, Hartland, Mich- 
igan. 





and this is a field where ribbons, man- 
made fibers, plastic strips and heavy 
metallics find use. 


Metallics with a wide color range 
with improved light fastness are 
available. Threads with different 
colors on each side, that are printed 
in three, four or five colors are also 
available. These metal threads can be 
bought not only as straight metals 
but they also come strength-supported 
by various filaments or twisted into 
novelties. Whatever type you use be 
careful about the temperatures in 
treatment and the duration of treat- 
ment. Temperatures should never be 
raised to extremes (try to stay at or 
below 150°F) and treatment times be 
kept as short as possible. 





Get your weaving lessons and gifts at 
Maria Mundal’s new studio, Warping and 
answering by mail as usual. The Park- 
wood, 129 Broadway, Huntington Station, 
N. Y., Two blocks from Huntington Sta- 
tion. 


HAND CARDS: We manufacture a full line of 
hand cards for carding wool, tow, cotton, 
etc. Write for information. E. B. FRYE 
& SON, Wilton, New Hampshire. 





FOR SALE — 45- inch, 8-harness, 12-treadle 
Norwood jack loom, practically new, made 
of Pennsylvania cherry. $175. Mrs. Esther 
R. Plank Boyertown 7-8977, Boyertown, 
Pa. 


“HERALD” the champion! in design, thread- 
ing and operation. You owe it to yourself 
to look into what the HERALD LOOM 
has to offer. FREE brochure. The Garri- 
sons, RD #2 Box 281A, Freehold, New 
Jersey. 


yarns! Do you have my CURRENT price 
list? If not, no wonder you are paying too 
much for your yarns. Write SWANSON, 
1132 Shoshone, Pasco, Wash. 


FOR SALE — 36” LeClerc four harness 
Loom, 12 and 15 dent reeds, bench, shuttles, 
etc. $80. Write Gift and Yarn Shop, 57 
Broad Street, Flemington, N. J. 


TENSOLITE — For Weaving or Knotting in 
colors and sizes. Write for information— 
Warren School of Weaving, Sheffield, 
Mass. 


LOOMS WANTED — ieneher 56” and 24” 
preferred. Write to Hall-Place, 184-25 
Aberdeen Rd., Jamaica 32, New York, 
Phone REpublic 9-6652. 


FOR SALE — 4-harness MHand-Skill Loom 
with deluxe loom table, extra reed, extra 
throw shuttles, pattern book and more. 
Write immediately—L. E. Brunner, 107 
Greenway Blvd., Falls Church, Virginia, 
Phone JE 2-6578. 


NADEAU HANDWEAVING CENTER, 419 North State 
Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. Imported 
Scotch wools—$4.90 Ib., Fabri wool, All 
Colors, $6.20 lb. Bamboo, flats or rounds, 
85c Ib. Write for free sample cards. 
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GRANT'S “WEAVE - MASTER” LOOM 


24" WIDTH—4 HARNESS 


NEW “Weave-Master” FEATURES: = 


The Grant four-harness ‘Weave-Master" is made in 24" 
width. It is equipped with 500 nine inch heddles which provide 
an extra wide shed. This sturdy loom is made of select maple 
with a hand-rubbed, natural finish. The plated metal parts 
add beauty and durability. The harnesses are controlled with 


hand levers on the right side. One simple movement raises, low- 





ers and retains the position of the harness frames until the next 


. “fy: . . . Co ° Loom complete 
change is made. The lifting mechanism is simple—no springs an te dee 


F.O.B. Los Angeles $59.50 
: Loom complete with necessary accessories to 
is achieved through the use of rubber silencers. Grant's start weaving. 
This includes: 
"Weave-Master" loom is hard to match for quality or pind De acP ot $69.50 
one 6!/2 yd. warping frame 
Prepaid anywhere in the U.S.A. 


are used and no parts can get out of adjustment. Quietness 


economy. 





DIXIE DURENE MERCERIZED WE HAVE CHENILLE IN 


COTTON FEATURED AT GRANTS 


This is an extra fine oe mercerized yarn in two 
popular sizes. 10/2; suitable for projects such as 
drapery, place mats, upholstery and other fabrics 





COLORS — 4 AVAILABLE SIZES 


Grant's has one of the most complete stocks of 
colored cotton chenille in a range of sizes. 16 popular 
decorator colors, including natural in 3, 6, 8, and 12 





where added strength is desired. 20/2; for 


cut. Chenille is practical for place mats, 


light weight drapery, table-cloths and finer 
yardage fabrics for clothing, etc. Standard 
‘put-up’ is approximately | lb. cones and 
8 oz. tubes. Also available in 2 oz. and 4 oz. 
tubes for sectional warping. 5c per tube 
winding charge, with a 20c minimum for 


TAKE ADVANTAGE drapery, lamp shades, rugs and other 
OF OUR STORE materials where texture is desired. Available 
SPECIALS NOT in skeins of approximately 6 to 10 oz. 
ADVERTISED BY 
PAYING US A 
PERSONAL VISIT 











4 or less. 
10/2—4200 yds.—30 colors $2.60 Ib. 3 cut— 225 yds.—§$2.95 lb. 
including natural $2.40 lb. 6 cut— 450 yds.—$3.20 lb 
20 2—8400 yds.—30 colors $2.80 lb. : cut—1!050 yds.—$3.50 Ib. 
: , cut—1!600 yds.—$3.85 Ib. 
including natural $2.40 Ib. Natural in all sizes 70c less 
Dixie Durene sample color card 15c Sample color card—15c 















*GRANT PLAN News 


The response from Weavers for the Grant Plan is most grati- 
fying. A release has not been made as yet, so add your name 
to our mailing list to receive your copy as soon as available. 

GRANT PLANS are being developed for Beginning Weavers, 
Advanced Hobby Weavers, Weaving for Profit, Weaving In- 
structors, Weaving Guilds, Those engaged in Resale, Schools 
and Institutions, Therapeutic and O.T. 

Choose the plan you are interested in and we will put your 
name on our mailing list. 





) WEAVING 


—————_ 


SUPPLY CO. 


3186 W. Pico Bivd. 
Los Angeles 19, Calif. 


THE MOST COMPLETE SERVICE FOR HANDWEAVERS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Send for cur complete catalog and free yarn samples 




















HANDWEAVING YARNS 
AND SUPPLIES 





Visit us in July at the 
Craftsman’s Fair in 
Asheville, N. C. 





LILY Yarns, developed especially for handweaving, are used by discriminating weavers every- 
where. Always the highest in quality and the newest in textures and colors. Ready for prompt 
shipment in any quantity—Cottons, Wools, Chenilles, Homespuns, Linens, Metallics and Novelties. 
Also Looms, including the Leclerc folding loom, warping frames, bobbin racks and winders, 
table reels and tension boxes. Price list FREE. 


Send $1.00 for complete color cards and samples. (This $1.00 can be applied to your next order of $10.00.) Write to 
Dept. HWH. 


THE HANDWEAVER'S HEADQUARTERS 


LILY MILLS COMPANY, Shelby, N. C. 
makers of the jamous Lily, Sewing Threads 











